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Unusual and Rare Plants 
CALIFORNIA SUNBEAM FLOWER 


Diplacus Glutinosus 


This plant, a native of California, represents one of the finest horticultural 
“discoveries” for some time. It is of easy culture, entirely free from insect 
pests and it has a gracefulness of habit and a charm of coloring that instantly 
arrests attention and compels admiration. ‘The flowers are a soft buff 
orange, almost apricot. The foliage is deep green and glossy. If pinched 
back the plant grows to a height of two feet with open branching habit, " 
and it blooms continuously from early Summer until destroyed by frost jm 
in the late Autumn. Those who miss having this plant in their gardens & 
this year will deeply regret it. As the demand for it in all probability 

will far exceed the available stock, orders will be filled in the order they 


are received. Plants in 3 inch pots 75¢ each; $7.50 for 12; $50.00 for 100. 


DIANTHUS “BEATRIX” 


Here is a hardy perennial of rare merit, deserving of a place in every garden large 
or small. The dense clustering habit of the individual blooms, which are very 
double and about one and one-quarter inches in diameter, suggests the use of this 
new and almost ever-blooming Dianthus as a bedder to replace pink Sweet William. 
The plants are of compact growth and extremely hardy. The foliage is dark green 
and the flowers are very fragrant and of a light salmon pink color. It blossoms in 
May and June, again in early August, and intermittently thereafter. Plants in 3%4 
inch pots 50c each; $4.00 for 12; $30.00 for 100. 


We issue the most complete seed catalog in America; copy free on request. 


85 State Street 
Boston, Mass. 











California Sunbeam Flower 





Nurseries 
Lexington, Mass. 




















Early March Work 


ALTHOUGH some persons find it more convenient to increase 

their dahlias by dividing the clumps of tubers, just as satis- 
factory results may be obtained from cuttings. Plant the tubers 
in peat moss and as soon as the sprouts have made several inches 
of growth cut them off and place them in sharp sand. If one or 
two pairs of eyes are left on the original shoot, these will start 
into growth and still more cuttings may be made later. If tubers 
of Coltness Gem dahlias were saved from last season, these may 
be increased by cuttings in the same manner. 


Palms and similar house plants are best repotted at this season 
so that they will be ready to make their annual growth next 
Summer. Use a pot one size larger and a compost having one- 
third manure. Ram the soil around the edges very tightly with a 
stick—-so tight, in fact, that the pot will not drop away when 
the palm is lifted by its leaves. 

The first sowing of hardy vegetables, such as cabbage, cauli- 
flower and lettuce, may be made in the conservatory or window 
garden. Use a light compost without fertilizer and see to it that 
there is drainage in the flats or seed pans. Be careful not to wash 
away the fine seeds when watering them. 


Seeds of the morning-glory Heavenly Blue may be purchased 
now and started early. They will germinate more quickly if 
soaked in water for 24 hours before sowing. 

Moonflowers are best started early indoors from seeds. Ger- 
mination will be slow unless the hard shells are chipped with a 
knife and the seeds soaked over night in water. Keep the seed box 
in a warm place. The young plants should be trained on stakes. 


Anyone with several hundred garden stakes to paint can save 
much time and effort by dipping them instead of painting each 
one separately with a brush. Plug one end of a piece of pipe of 
suitable length and fill it with paint. This will be found the 
/ simplest and most economical vat. 


Scions of fruit trees which are to be used in grafting later may 
be cut now, bundled, labeled and packed away in sawdust or moss 
and kept in a cool place. 
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New or 
Noteworthy 
Plants 


Including Colorado Mountain 
Flowers and Miniature Shrubs 
for the Rock Garden, Lovelier 
(Own-root) Lilacs, and New 
Introductions in Iris and 


Hardy Phlox. 
Catalogue Mailed Free 
D. M. ANDREWS | |; 
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American Gardens 
By JOHN C. WISTER 


As President of the American Iris Society 
Secretary of The Pennsylvania Horticul 
tural Society, and leading spirit in every 
important floricultural activity, Mr. Wister 
has long been considered a_ foremost 
authority on plant information. 


Out of his vast experience, Mr. Wister has 
written a book telling all that anyone 
would wish to know about “Bulbs for 
American Gardens.” 


For the beginner he gives detailed descrip- 
tions of the more easily obtained bulbs 
and careful directions for planting, culti- 
vation, lifting, dividing, resetting, etc., 
with drawings and over fifty splendid 
photographs. 


Those interested in garden history will find 
detailed reviews of the discovery and cul 
tivation of various bulbs, and accounts of 
the work of many botanists and plant 
breeders. 


For the novice, the student and the ad- 
vanced gardener there is much that is new 
and important concerning bulbs in formal 
and informal gardens, in rock gardens and 
finally the naturalization of bulbs ™ 
meadows and woods. 

We believe this to be the largest, most 
complete and most practical book on bulbs 
ever published in this country. 


Over 70 Illustrations 


$6.50 


THE STRATFORD CO. 
Publishers 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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F. E. Palmer 


florist 
We Telegraph Flowers 


Daily deliveries to principal colleges and 
hospitals of Greater Boston. 






New 
Spanish 
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Gregoire 
Staechelin 


at At this one job 
So, ate for 34 years 
sy ae meee a Practically our whole attention 


is given to roses — which is why 
“Star Roses” are so uniformly suc- 








New York, N. Y. 





367 MADISON AVENUE 


Branches: 





Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 
Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 








Orchid Seedlings 


We are now offering five- 
year-old Cattleyas and Laelio- 
cattleyas, due to bloom within 
a year, at $10 each. 


ACKING its entrance planting of 
Evergreens, this home would call 
for no special comment. But with a 
setting of Red Cedar, Arborvitae 
and dwarf Juniper it becomes a 
thing of outstanding beauty. 


Everywhere Hill’s Evergreens pro- 
vide that added distinction and 
charm that one does not forget. It's 
a beauty that grows. Year after year 
its charm—and value— increases. 


Here at Hill's we have specialized 
in Evergreen growing for three- 
quarters of a century. In our 600- 
acre nursery is every kind, in all 
sizes—the result of a world-wide 
search for new, beautiful varieties. 


Send for this season's catalog. What 
to plant and how is interestingly set 
forth—with 5o illustrations in colors. 
Enclose 25c (coins or stamps), 
which will be refunded on any order 
you may send us. 


cessful in our customers’ gardens. 


gaa Yes indeed, and for 
34 years. No rose can join the 
“Star” family untilit isfield-tested 
—and yet every year we offer 
many novelties, exclusive with 


Conard-Pyle. 

In this year’s “Star Guide to 
Good Roses” are described, and 
ictured in color, 10 of these 


~ 


‘Star” novelties, as well as the 
200 “Star” favorites, so well liked 
all over America. 


D. HILL NURSERY CO. 


EVERGREEN SPECIALISTS 
BOX 317 - DUNDEE, ILL. 


Write for Our List of 
Crosses 


LARGEST GROWERS IN AMERICA 
ORCHIDWOOD, Inc. 
830 Pelhamdale Avenue 


New Rochelle, N. Y. H ILLS EVE RG R EENS 


ORCHIDS 3 SE 2 


Inspection of our wonderful stock 
able of (ontents 








This year’s novelties: 


*% Syracuse — HT — crimson 
* National Flower Guild —HT— scarlet- 





crimson 


*% Director Rubio— HT—cochineal- 
ink 








pin 

*% Mrs. G. A. Van Rossem - Pernet — 
orange bedding rose 

* Ami Quinard—HT— crimson-maroon 

dding rose 

* Mrs. Pierre S. du Pont — HT— golden 
yellow 

* Kardinal Piff— HT— orange pink 

*% Joyous Cavalier—HT—crimson scarlet 

% Nuntius Pacelli — HT — snow white 
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ARBORETUM INTRODUCTIONS 








Many of the finest types of plant material found in American gardens today have been introduced to this country 


by the Arnold Arboretum. 


Many of the Cotoneasters, many varieties of flowering crabapples, especially Malus theifera or Tea Crab so greatly 
admired by the late Dr. Ernest H. Wilson, Sargent Juniper, Kolkwitzia amabilis, the Azaleas poukhanensis and kaemp- 
feri, Spirea trichocarpa, are only a few of the gems first seen in this country at the Arnold Arboretum. 


It has been our policy to be among the leaders in making these introductions available to the general public. In 
our Catalog ‘‘Better Gardens for 1931,’’ you will find these varieties, as well as many others of interest to plant lovers 
described. We will gladly send you a copy if we may. It will be sent free east of Mississippi and north of the Potomac 
(the territory we can best serve) —elsewhere upon receipt of fifty cents. 


Bay State Nurseries, Incorporated, as previously announced, is a consolidation of the Bay State 
Nurseries, North Abington, Mass., and Wyman’s Framingham Nurseries, Framingham, Mass. 


BAY STATE NURSERIES 


INCORPORATED 
MAIN OFFICE: 854 ADAMS STREET 


NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 


Sales offices and show grounds will be maintained at Framingham as well as North Abington, as in the past. 
Correspondence, orders or inquiries may be directed to either office as you prefer. 





[ilies Bloom 





Gardens never lose their charm 


Where lilies bloom, these “aristocrats of the garden” give that distinction 
so much sought in the perennial garden. 

Our thirty-five years experience in the growing of Hardy Lilies ensures 
your success. Five pages of our 1931 Garden Book are devoted to Hardy 
Lilies and we give a special three-page sheet of cultural directions with 
each order. Here is a selection of 


Lilies Suitable for Spring Planting 


that will produce flowers from June until Autumn 


$] 4. COMPLETE COLLECTION HALF COLLECTION$7 50 
(Six of each) (Three of Bach) 
EARLY MEDIUM LATER FLOWERING 
L. hansoni L. regale L. batemanniae 
—Orange —Pink and White —Apricot 
L. elegans L. longiflorum L. auratum 
—Red —White —Gold-banded 
4. croceum L. superbum L. speciosum 
—Buft —Orange yellow —Pink 


UR Garden Book abounds with many similar offers of Ferns and 
Wildflowers, besides a large assortment of the choicest Hardy 
Perennials. Now is the time to order for Spring planting. Send for 
our Garden Book. It is FREE. Let it aid you in your selection. 


F. H. HORSFORD, CHARLOTTE, VERMONT 
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Viburnum 
Carlesi 


(Mayflower Viburnum) 


A most delightful 
shrub of recent in- 
troduction. The 
bush is rather slow- 
growing and of me- 
dium height when 
mature. It blossoms in May and the flowers 
are as beautiful and as intensely fragrant as the 
Trailing Arbutus or Mayflower. Plants of this 
wonderful shrub are very scarce but we have a 
good supply at these prices: 





EACH PER 10 
18-24” plants $2.25 $20.00 
2-24’ - 3.00 28.00 


If you need Ever- 
greens, Shrubs, Vines, 
Fruit Trees, Berry 
Plants or Perennials, 
do not fail to send for 
our new 1931 catalog. 






George D. Aiken Box G, Putney, Vermont | 


“Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy” 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


The Albert C. Burrage Vase 


N 1929 the Massachusetts Horticultural Society offered a 
$1000 gold cup for the most meritorious exhibit at its 
Centennial Exhibition, in March of that year. This cup was 
awarded to Mr. and Mrs. Albert C. Burrage for a tropical 
garden. The following December Mr. Burrage gave $20,000 
to the Society, the income of which, in each year, should be 
used to pay for a gold vase to be awarded to the most out- 
standing exhibit at any of the shows of the Society of that 
year. 

In December, 1930, the trustees of the Society made the 
award to Mr. Burrage for a group of orchids at the Spring 
show, 1930, and had the Centennial vase duplicated. 

This vase has again been duplicated for the current year, 
1931, and is now being made by Mr. George J. Hunt, in- 
structor in metal work and jewelry at the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts, who designed and executed the Centennial vase. 
It was inspired by an ancient Greek vase at the Boston Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts and is therefore highly representative of 
Boston art. The vase is very beautiful, of 18 karat gold, is 
made entirely by hand by Mr. Hunt, and is considered by its 
designer to be his best work. 

In view of the above awards, Mr. Burrage has requested 
that he never again be considered for this award. 

As no entry can be made, it is really a sweepstake prize for 
the year. It may be given to any exhibit, amateur or commer- 
cial, for any exhibit, large or small, for plants or flowers or 
fruits or vegetables. The competition for it will be very keen 
and will grow keener every year. The vase will be on exhibi- 
tion during the coming Spring show of the Society at Me- 
chanics Building, March 17, 1931. 


Pilgrimage to Magnolia Gardens 


The Horticultural Society of 
New York is planning a pilgrimage 
to Charleston, S. C., to visit Mag- 
nolia Gardens and Middleton Place 
when the azaleas are at their height 
—some time between the middle of 
March and the middle of April. 
Details of the trip will be announced 
later. The Pennsylvania Horticul- 
tural Society intends to co-operate 
with the New York Society on this 
trip. Members of The Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society who are inter- 
ested are requested to write or tele- 
phone the office, 1600 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., for details. 


Orchid Display in Philadelphia 


A very beautiful orchid display 
was made in the rooms of The 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 





The Albert C. Burrage Vase 


in Philadelphia during the first part of February through the 
generosity of Mr. Fitz Eugene Dixon, a member of the execu- 
tive council of the society. Other members have promised to 
keep the rooms supplied with flowers throughout the year 
and their generosity will add much to the pleasure of persons 
visiting or meeting in the society’s quarters. 


The Philadelphia Flower Show 


The eighth annual Philadelphia Flower Show will be held 
in the Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, March 16 to 21. 
The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society is sponsoring 12 
attractive classes, including Summer luncheon and anniversary 
tables, flower pictures and mantel decorations. Among the 
prizes are two silver cups which will be awarded this year for 
the first time. One is offered by Mrs. E. Florens Rivinus in 
honor of her mother, Mrs. J. Willis Martin. A special class 
has been arranged for individuals belonging to member clubs 
of the Garden Club Federation of Pennsylvania, and the 
exhibits in this class will be displayed for the first time on 
Wednesday, March 18. The federation will hold its first 
annual meeting in Philadelphia the week of the show. 

An interesting feature of the show will be a course of 
lectures. Two or more will be given each afternoon by promi- 
nent horticulturists on practical garden subjects, as follows: 


MONDAY, MARCH 16 
1:30 P.M. ‘Annual Flowers for Every Garden’”’ 
Mr. Alfred Putz (W. Atlee Burpee Co.) 
2:00 P.M. ‘‘Plant Propagation”’ 
Mr. James Lambert (University of Pennsylvania) 
TUESDAY, MARCH 17 
1:30 P.M. ‘Flowering Trees and Shrubs” 
Mr. Arthur F. Paul (Andorra Nurseries) 
2:00 P.M. ‘‘Novelties in Annuals and Perennials”’ 
Mr. F. W. Baker (Michell’s Seed House) 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 18 
1:30 P.M. ‘‘Ground Cover Plants”’ 
Mrs. Wilber B. Kearns (Echo Dale 
Gardens, Norristown) 
2:00 P.M. “‘Roses and Their Care”’ 
Mr. J. S. Mattis (Henry 


A. Dreer, Inc.) 
THURSDAY, MARCH 19 
1:30 P.M. Mr. John C. Wister 
(Secretary, The Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society) 
1:45 P.M. Mrs. J. Gordon Fetterman 
(Garden Club Federation 
of Pennsylvania) 
2:00 P.M. Mrs. Howard W. Lewis 
(Vice-President, Woman's National 
Farm and Garden Association ) 
2:15 P.M. Mrs. William Wiekel 
(Garden Section of the New Jersey 
Federation of Women’s Clubs) 
FRIDAY, MARCH 20 
1:30 P.M. A practical demonstration 
showing the division of dahlia 


tubers Mr. Lawrence Peacock 
2:00 P.M. An illustrated talk on rock 
gardens Mr. Richard Rothe 


SATURDAY, MARCH 21 
1:30 P.M. “Flowers of Switzerland’ 
(Illustrated ) Mr. Jay V. Hare 
(Member of the executive council 
of The Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society ) 
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New York Botanical Garden Library 


The library of the New York Botanical Garden, Bronx, 
N. Y., covers the entire field of botany in its widest sense and 
embraces the entire world. This library is an immensely 
valuable collection of literature within its field and is one 
of the very few comprehensive botanical libraries in America. 
It contains in excess of 41,000 bound volumes, as well as a 
vast number of pamphlets, all of which are shelved and 
indexed in the library card-catalogue. It is remarkably rich in 
the older literature of botany and contains many volumes 
that are not available elsewhere in the United States as well 
as many of which copies exist in but few other institutions 
in America. Some of these volumes go back to the very 
beginning of printing. The closest estimate that can be made 
is that the replacement value of this great coilection of 
botanical literature would be between $400,000 and $500,- 
000; a high percentage of the older publications represent 
“out of print’ books. 

The library is open daily from 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. and on 
Sundays and holidays from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. It is not a 
circulating library so that those who 
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Circular Describes Daffodil Culture 


The peculiar habit of certain daffodils which produce 
flowers that turn green when grown under unfavorable con- 
ditions is just one instance of the strict requirements of some 
varieties, according to Dr. David Griffiths, bulb specialist of 
the United States Department of Agriculture, writing in 
Circular 122-C, Daffodils, just issued by the department. 
This circular is a complete revision of an older bulletin. The 
bulletin discusses the problems of daffodil growing, including 
planting, cultivation, digging, and sorting. It may be ob- 
tained free from the Office of Information, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Horticultural Society of New York 


The interest being shown by the members of the Horti- 
cultural Society of New York in the monthly meetings of 
the society is evidence of the advance horticulture has made in 
recent years. 

On February 18 W. A. Manda of South Orange, N. J., 
spoke before the members on “Cacti and Other Succulents,” 

exhibiting at the same time a very 





wish to consult any special volume 
may count on being able to locate it 
at any time. The contents of this 


A Month of Flower Shows 
MARCH 7-15. CINCINNATI, OHIO 


fine collection of these plants and a 
fascinating group of the little Japa- 
nese gardens in various and charm- 
ing containers. After Mr. Manda’s 


great storehouse of botanical and 
horticultural literature are freely 
available to members of horticul- 
tural societies and garden clubs who 
may have occasion to consult the 
volumes on its shelves. It is hoped 
to soon install a photostat service 
and thus be in a position to supply, 
at cost, reproductions of any single 
volume, page, or illustration that 
anybody anywhere may desire, other 
than, of course, copyrighted works, 
where the copyright has not ex- 
pired. 


Landscape Lectures in Boston 


A series of special lectures will be 
given at Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
Mass., during the Spring Exhibition 


Twelfth National Flower and Garden Show of 
the Society of American Florists in the Cincin- 
nati Music Hall. 

MARCH 9-14. CHICAGO, ILL. 

Chicago Garden and Flower Show in the Hotel 
Sherman. 

MARCH 16-21. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Philadelphia Flower Show, associated with The 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society and The 
Florists’ Club of Philadelphia, in the Commer- 
cial Museum. 

MARCH 16-21. NEW YORK CITY 
The 18th International Flower Show in Grand 
Central Palace. 

MARCH 17-21. BOSTON, MASS. 

Spring Flower Exhibition of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society in Mechanics Building. 

MARCH 19-22. ST. LOUIS, MO. 

St. Louis Spring Flower Show at the Missouri 
Botanical Garden. 

MARCH 21-27. CHICAGO, ILL. 

Exhibition of the Garden Club of Illinois, in the 


talk a question period was held and 
a general discussion ensued. 

The exhibits, of unusual excel- 
lence, were as follows: 


Miss M. L. Constable, Mamaroneck, 
N. Y. (James Stuart, gardener), vase of 
Didiscus caerulea, ‘‘Blue Lace Flower,” 
award of commendation; Mrs. W. R. Cross, 
Bernardsville, N. J. (Anthony Sailer, gar- 
dener), Begonia conchaefolia, award of 
commendation; Mr. Clarence Lewis, Ster- 
lington, N. Y. (R. Medlock, gardener), 
Scented Geranium Apple, award of com- 
mendation, Mahernia verticillata (Honey- 
Bell), award of commendation; Joseph 
Manda Co., West Orange, N. J., Dendro- 
bium merlin superba, first class certificate, 
Phalaenopsis schilleriana, certificate of cul- 
ture, Cymbidium Roger Sander, award of 
commendation, Chysis aurea, certificate of 
Merit; W. A. Manda, Inc., South Orange, 
N. J., Begonia equadorensis, botanical cer- 
tificate, collection of cacti and other succu- 





of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society. These lectures will be 


new Merchandise Mart. 





lents, certificate of merit; Mrs. H. E. Man- 
ville, Pleasantville, N. Y. (T. H. Everett, 








sponsored by the Boston Chapter, 
American Society of Landscape Architects, as follows: 
Monday afternoon—Frederick Kingsbury. Subject: Landscape 
Architecture a Fine Art. 


Tuesday afternoon—A. A. Shurcliff. Subject: Landscape Archi- 
tecture for the Home. 


Tuesday evening—Harold Hill Blossom. Subject: The Land- 
scape Architect’s Method of Work. 


Wednesday evening—Warren H. Manning. Subject: Conserva- 
tion and Development of Natural Beauty. 


Thursday afternoon—Herbert J. Kellaway. Subject: The Artis- 
tic and the Practical in Landscape Architecture. 


Thursday evening—Bradford Williams. Subject: Six Garden 


Tests. 
The afternoon lectures will be given at three o'clock and 
the evening lectures at eight o’clock. These lectures will be 
free and most of them will be illustrated with lantern slides. 


Association of Kew Gardeners 


The Association of Kew Gardeners in America will hold 
its annual meeting and dinner at the Hotel Brunswick, 
Boston, Mass., on Saturday, March 21, 1931. Those intend- 
ing to be present should notify the secretary, William H. 
Judd, Arnold Arboretum, Jamaica Plain, Mass., on or before 
March 19. 


gardener), Heliophila species, award of 
commendation, Begonia manicata variegata, 
certificate of culture, Primula obconica variety, award of commendation, 
Begonia conchaefolia, certificate of culture; Orchidwood, Inc., New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y., Laeliocattleya titymoma (Lc. Momus x C. Tityus), award 
of commendation, Cymbidium erica var. Nile (grandiflorum x pauwelsi) , 
award of merit; John Scheepers, Inc., 522 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
vase of the freesia Opal, vase of the freesia Apotheose, freesia seedling No. 
502, freesia seedling No. 468, first class certificate; John Scheepers, Inc., 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York City (C. J. Van Bourgondien, grower), 
vases of the gerberas Vesuvius, Sensation, Salmonea, Golden Gate, Rose 
Queen and Loveliness, award of commendation; Samuel Untermyer, 
Yonkers, N. Y. (George I’Anson, grower), Odontoglossum tityus, certifi- 
cate of culture; Harry O. Yates, Camden Vocational School, Merchantville, 
N. J., freesia seedlings, award of commendation; Thomas Young Nurseries, 
Inc., Bound Brook, N. J. (Godfrey Erickson, grower), Laeliocattleya 
tamar var. The Premier (Lc. St. Gothard x C. Trianae), award of merit, 
laeliocattleya Brittania, award of merit, odontoglossum Llewellyn, award 
of merit, cypripedium Commodore var. Rex, award of merit. 


‘The Ignoramus’ Garden Book 


On February 20 there appeared in the book shops The 
Ignoramus’ Garden Book, by Mary Wheeler Rush, a member 
of The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society. This little book 
is worthy of note as a practical guide for beginners. It is a 
veritable annual pertaining to floriculture, simply and ably 
presented by its author. The writer feels it meets a real want 
and takes pleasure in calling the reader’s attention to it. 

—C. Frederick C. Stout. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Choice Plants for the Water Garden 


F the term water garden brings to the mind of an average 
amateur the suggestion of an expensive and ornate pool, 
far beyond his means, this thought should be dispelled 

for the more practical vision of a small, sequestered pool filled 
with interesting lilies and plants. Such a water garden may be 
as small as one-half a tar barrel sunk in the ground level 
with the top. Many suggestions for simple pool arrangements 
can be found in the water lily catalogues which are unique 
in that they contain abundant information supplemented 
with diagrams. 

Water lilies are either hardy or tender, the former being 
treated as perennials, the latter as annuals, that is, the roots 
are usually not easily kept over Winter. Most of the hardy 
lily blooms float on the water and are variously colored, but 
never blue. There are no yellow tender lilies. —IThe newest 
creation of the hardy type has been named Mrs. C. W. 
Thomas, for the mother of the originator. It is very fragrant, 
shell pink in color and free blooming. Each flower is large 
and partly double, remaining open during the day. This is 
the first water lily for which a patent application has been 
made at Washington, D. C., under the new law. 

Among the other new varieties offered this year is Pamela, 
which was originated by August Koch at Garfield Park, 
Chicago. The large blooms of this variety are rich sky-blue 
in color and are carried well above the water on tall stems. 
The leaves are curiously marbled. 

Two from France are Sirius and Charles De Meurville. 
The former is very dark velvety red with deep mahogany 
stamens. The foliage, although red at first, finally becomes 
blotched with deep maroon. The latter, a pink color in 
Spring, deepens in color as the season advances. 

The day blooming sorts of tropical water lilies remain 


open only during the early hours of the day, and this is true 
of the rich pink flowered variety, General Pershing, which 
has proved to be one of the best. An equally spectacular water 
lily is Blue Triumph. Its deep blue color is accentuated by a 
yellow center. This is a very pleasing companion to the vari- 
ety General Pershing. 

In selecting a list of hardy water lilies, Gloriosa may be 
included as the best of the red or wine colored varieties. Next 
is the yellow one, Sunrise, which has the largest blooms of 
all the hardy varieties. A full double white, which often 
averages as many as 80 petals to a bloom, is called Gonnere. 

For the smaller tub garden, Gloriosa with brilliant shining 
red blooms is very suitable. This yariety is very easy to grow 
and blooms more profusely probably than any other variety 
in its class, sending up flowers from June to October. 

The Marliac hybrids all do very well, there being Marliac 
White, which is free blooming all season long, and Marliac 
Pink, a particularly beautiful variety, especially when in bud. 
The blooms open early in the morning. Both of these vari- 
eties are very reasonably priced. 

Some water lilies, of course, grow too rapidly for the small 
tub garden. Aurora, however, is neat in habit and semi-dwarf. 
The color of its blooms changes from day to day, first being 
rosy yellow but later deepening to red. The leaves are mottled 
with brownish red. 

Comanche is very aptly described as having blooms of 
sunset colors, because they glow with brilliant amber red and 
have a heart of flame color. Like some of the other varieties, 
these tones deepen as the flowers grow older and eventually 
fade to orange-red. This variety makes sturdy growth and 
will spread over a considerable area if given room. It is one of 
the hardiest kinds. 

The Laydeker varieties are admirable for small pools, be- 





The New Water Lily Mrs. C. W. Thomas 
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cause of their dwarf habit and they deserve more attention 
than is given them in the average catalogue. It is true that 
some of them such as Pink Laydeker have only small blooms 
but these are perfectly formed and are produced in such abun- 
dance from early Spring to late Fall that they more than make 
up for their lack of size. There are other colors in this class, 
including carmine rose and vivid red. The latter variety has 
proved to be unusually reliable. All of these varieties belong 
to the species Nymphaea laydekert. This species is a hybrid 
and has for one of its parents N. alba rubra, which is in fact 
one of the parents for some of the Marliac hybrids which are 
also very reliable. 

The common fragrant water lily, N. odorata, is so refined 
and fragrant that it makes a very pleasing companion for 
many of the colored hybrids. There is a yellow form called 
N. odorata sulphurea. 


MARCH 1, 1931 
propagation and distribution. The department reports it has 
no previous knowledge of a yellow-flowered begonia, except 
the tuberous rooted ones. 

I obtained the seed directly from Sikkim, Bengal, India, 
where it is a native. From a March planting every seed seemed 
to germinate, and they made rapid, healthy headway and 
bloomed the following Spring. This was several years ago. 

Begonia cathcarti is easily cultivated and I hope will be of 
use to those who enjoy “‘‘out of the ordinary’’ tender orna- 
mentals, and to the hybridizer who is ever seeking something 
new to work with. 


Gladwyne, Pa. 


Spider Lily of the South 


YMENOCALLIS, or Spider Lily, is one of the most 
unusual and beautiful of our native plants. There are 


—DMary Gibson Henry. 





The Curious Hymenocallis Occidentalis 


A Begonia From India 


EGONIA cathcarti is a very fine begonia, and will be 
welcomed by many who are interested in something 
unusual for the decoration of the greenhouse in Spring, or, 
for that matter, at any season; the beautifully variegated 
foliage is always ornamental. 

It is a dwarf, compact growing plant with clusters of inch- 
wide butter-yellow flowers with a very slight scarlet shading 
externally, these held well above the leaves. I usually place 
several in a ten-inch pan. Thus grown they make a pretty 
feature with the drooping foliage nearly hiding the pan, and 
the entire height is less than a foot. 

Begonia cathcarti resembles the rex type of begonia with a 
rhizomatous stem and fibrous root system. I find no mention 
of this begonia in Bailey’s Standard Cyclopedia of Horticul- 
ture or Nicholson’s Dictionary of Gardening, or in any other 
book of reference in my library. 

I have sent some of these begonias to the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, United States Department of Agriculture, for 


seven species of hymenocallis in the eastern United States, 
mostly in the far South. Hymenocallis occidentalis is hardy 
and native in western North Carolina. H. rotatum has been 
found as far north as North Carolina, but I have failed to 
locate it. Many botanists confuse H. occidentalis with the one 
which is so closely related and grows so profusely in Texas, 
but the Texas species is H. galvestonia. 

The Spider Lily is a form of amaryllis, having a large solid 
bulb. These lilies, while very rare, are found growing in open 
woods, usually just one here and there, on ridges. 

H. occidentalis has a rather large corm and the leaves are 
long and narrow like a strap. The blossom stalk is about two 
feet tall, topped with, usually, four or six blossoms radiating 
from a central point. The corolla is funnel shaped and serrate 
or notched around the edges. The bracts, which are white, 
are about four inches long and fit closely under the corolla, 
giving a leggy or spidery effect. The anthers are half an inch 
long and golden yellow, standing high above the flowers. The 
fragrance is intense but not offensive. 


Asheville, N. C. —RMrs. G. Latta Clement. 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE GARDEN CLUBS 


Garden Club Federation Convention 


‘ros plans for the annual meeting of the National Council 
of State Garden Club Federations at Chattanooga, Tenn., 
on April 28, 29, 30 and May 1, are now completed. The 
hostess federation has arranged for special railroad and hotel 
rates, and visits to many points of interest. Headquarters will 
be at the Read House. Directors and committee meetings will 
occupy most of the first day, with the entire company meeting 
for dinner in the silver ballroom. Reports of standing commit- 
tees will be followed by the first showing of garden slides, 
contributed by members from Massachusetts to Texas. 

The annual meeting and election of officers will take place 
the next morning, followed by a drive to Cameron Hill, and 
luncheon at the Signal Mountain Inn. Riverview gardens will 
be visited in the afternoon, with tea and program of dance in 
the gardens of Mrs. Sim Perry Long, the Tennessee president. 
Dinner at the Country Club will be followed by an entertain- 
ment. Thursday includes a drive to Mission Ridge and Ash- 
land Farms, with a barbecue lunch at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. J. B. Pound. In the afternoon, ‘‘Fairyland,’’ Point Park 
and gardens of members will be visited, with tea in the Look- 
out Mountain Caverns. 

Members then leave by train for Knoxville, where the night 
will be spent at Andrew Johnson Hotel. Friday includes a 
motor trip to Gatlinburg, in the Smoky Mountain National 
Park. Here an old-fashioned southern breakfast will be served 
at noon. Knoxville gardens will be visited, with tea at the 
home of Mrs. Vandeventer. 

Nashville and Memphis gardens will also be opened to the 
council members. Attendance at this delightful meeting will 
be limited to 400, and registration will close April 1. States 
which are not members of the national council may send four 
representatives. Anyone desiring further information should 
write to the corresponding secretary, Mrs. H. H. Buxton, 114 
Central Street, Peabody, Mass. 


The Tennessee Garden Club 


The Tennessee Garden Club was organized in November, 
1926, in Chattanooga at the time when the national chrys- 
anthemum show was held in that city. It 
was the fifteenth state federation of garden 
clubs to be organized and 17 clubs from all 
over the state formed the list of charter 
members, and now the federation numbers 
29 clubs, with approximately 2,000 
members. 

It has held four annual conventions, 
which come in May, and has been fortu- 
nate in having as presidents Mrs. E. Y. 
Chapin who served for its inception, and 
Mrs. Sim Perry Long, who has served since 
that time. In addition to the May conven- 
tion there is held annually, in November, 
a’ meeting of the council of presidents 
which acts as advisory council to the 
executive board. The state has been divided 
into districts in order to facilitate the work, 
each district having its own chairman and 
sub-committees. 

Through the conservation committee, 
educational slides have been shown in the 
schools and moving picture theaters, and 
the aid of the state forestry department has 
been enlisted in putting on exhibits at the 
various flower shows and district fairs. A 
leaflet has been issued containing all the 
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state laws on conservation, and distributed through the mem- 
ber clubs. It aided in the arranging of the southern lecture 
tour given last Spring by the late Dr. E. H. Wilson. 

It is sponsoring a bill to be presented to the state legislature 
requiring certain provisions to be made for the beautification 
of the state highways. The provisions of this bill appeared 
in Horticulture for October 15. 

The annual reports of member clubs have been most in- 
spiring, including such outstanding work as: supplying a daily 
column entitled ‘‘Garden Suggestions’ for two daily papers; 
extensive planting around historic shrines and public build- 
ings, 60 of these in one county alone; the planting and main- 
tenance of iris and rose gardens in public parks; roadside plant- 
ing in many communities, one city setting out 1,000 rose 
plants. 

Community planting days have been held, junior garden 
clubs formed, a wayside fountain on the Lookout Mountain 
road built and maintained, and garden pilgrimages sponsored. 

In addition to the many flower shows held by individual 
clubs, there have been large and outstanding civic flower 
shows held in Nashville, Knoxville, Memphis and Chatta- 
nooga. At present the Tennessee Garden Club is looking for- 
ward with interest and pleasure to the meeting of the National 
Council of State Garden Club Federations. 


Garden Club Women Study Evergreens 


The recent meeting of the Middletown (Conn.) Garden 
Club was called a ‘“‘seed pod’’ party and suggested by the 
club’s president, Mrs. J. S. Porter. Mrs. Roswell Davis had 
mounted specimens of many evergreens upon a convenient 
and artistic background—the delightfully yellow tinted card- 
boards sent from the laundry in her husband’s shirts—and 
they were exhibited at the meeting. The exhibit met with 
such response that Mrs. Davis then mounted all the club’s 
specimens and displayed them at the Olin Memorial Library, 
Wesleyan University. The accompanying photograph shows 
a part of the exhibit, which went from the university library 
to the Russell Library, Middletown’s public library, and 
later was shown at Girl Scout meetings. 








Evergreen Specimens Exhibited in Connecticut 
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General View of the English Garden on the Estate of Mrs. Chester Thorne 


~~, The Gardens of 


. Thornewood 


HEN the members of the Garden Club 

of America held their annual meeting 

in Seattle, Wash., last July, they visited 
many gardens but were especially impressed by 
the 100-acre country estate of Mrs. Chester 
Thorne, on the shores of American Lake near 
Tacoma. Indeed, many of the visitors united in 
declaring this to be the most beautiful garden 
in America. 

‘““Thornewood”’ is the name which has been 
given*to the estate, which is exceedingly lovely, 
both in its situation and in the landscape treat- 
ment which has been given it. It combines 
several gardens, the most extensive being a large 
formal English garden which makes a vista of 
great beauty as one looks across the masses of 
flowers toward the vine-clad mansion. A pond 
garden is to be found close by, the clear water 
shimmering in the moonlight on a Summer’s 
night and reflecting trees and Summer houses by 
day. Broad expanses of turf spread a carpet of 
green from the lake to the house, with a unique 
Spanish garden at one side, the geometric design 
of which is softened by rose beds and by neatly 
clipped hedge rows of box bordering the path- 
ways. 








Approach to the English Garden on Mrs. Thorne’s Estate 
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The Spanish Garden at Thornewood, With Trimmed Edgings 
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Coming Lecture in Boston 


Clarence Elliott, well known in England as a plant hunter 
and a specialist in alpine plants, will lecture at Horticultural 
Hall, Boston, Mass., under the auspices of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, at 3 p.m. on Monday, March 9, 1931. 
This lecture will be on “Alpine Plants’’ and will be illustrated 
with lantern slides. The lecture will be free. 


Mrs. Francis King’s Garden Club Books 


HE editor gives me a coveted chance to set down here a 

list of books for garden clubs. This list has but four 
headings as opposed to 11 in that of Horticulture of December 
15. I have particularly omitted children’s gardens and indoor 
gardening (a misnomer if ever there was one! Gardens, actual 
gardens, are never under roof except as in Mr. du Pont’s 
glassed-in garden near Wilmington.) Wild gardening and 
rock gardening books will not be found here, nor books on 
shrubs and trees, although those have their place under the 
general subject; I have confined myself to the flower garden 
in the strict sense of the word. 

Not a book on this list, if we except reference books, 
cyclopaedias larger and smaller, but will bring to the reader 
more than mere information. The Little Garden Series is, I 
think, conceded to be the best set of inexpensive garden books 
yet published in America. For obvious reasons I have named 
no books of my own; they can be readily found if wanted. 

Often it goes to my heart to see dull or valueless, spiritless, 
garden books recommended to beginners in gardening. They 
should commence with the very best written. And I quote 
now from one of the reviewers of the Bulletin of the Garden 
Club of America, in the November issue; she asks, ‘‘How can 
we influence the publishers to cease accepting some of the 
‘baby stuff’ on gardens which floods the market today? It 
offends us and belittles the whole subject of gardening as a 
fine art. 

“We are convinced that the book-buyers of the Garden 
Club of America would relish more technical and knowledge- 
able books and that they long to be relieved of a type of 
garden book so prevalent at the present time—often merely a 
combination of sentimentality and repetition.” 

This list is a spontaneous one, but the titles might well 
form the nucleus of the forward-looking garden club’s be- 
ginnings of a library. 

REFERENCE BOOKS 


Bailey, Liberty Hyde, ed. Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture; new ed. 
3 vols. N. Y., Macm., 1922. $25.00. 

Bailey, Liberty Hyde. Manual of Cultivated Plants. 
1924. $7.00. 

Bailey, Liberty Hyde, comp. Hortus: a concise dictionary of gardening, 
general horticuiture and cultivated plants in North America, comp. by 
L. H. Bailey and Ethel Zoe Bailey. N. Y., Macm., 1930. $5.00. 

Sedgwick, Mabel Cabot. The Garden Month by Month. N. Y., Stokes, 
1907. $8.50. 

Pronunciation of*Plant Names. Pub. by the Garden Club of America, 
598 Madison Ave., New York, 1927. $1.00. 

Standardized Plant Names. Pub. by the American Joint Committee on 
Horticultural Nomenclature. Printed by Mount Pleasant Press, Harris- 


N. Y., Macm., 


burg, Pa., 1923. $6.00. 
Hottes, Alfred Carl. 1001 Garden Questions Answered. N. Y., De La 
Mare, 1926. $1.65. 
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BOOKS ON DESIGN, CONSTRUCTION, PLANT MATERIAL 
Hubbard, Henry Vincent and Kimball, Theodora. An Introduction to the 


Study of Landscape Design; rev. ed. N. Y., Macm., 1929. $6.00. 

Steele, Fletcher. Design in the Little Garden. Boston, Atlantic Monthly 
Press, 1924. (Little Garden Series) $1.75. 

Agar, Madeline. Garden Design in Theory and Practice. Phil., Lippin- 
cott, 1912. 

Clutton-Brock, Arthur. Studies in Gardening. N. Y., Scribner's, 1916. 
$3.00. 


Hutcheson, Martha Brookes. The Spirit of the Garden. Boston, Atlantic 
Monthly Press, 1923. $3.50. 

Taylor, Albert D. The Complete Garden, by Albert D. Taylor assisted 
by Gordon Cooper. Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, 1921. $6.00. 

Ramsey, Leonidas W. and Lawrence, Charles H. Garden Pools. N. Y., 
Macm., 1930. $2.50. 

Van Rensselaer, Mrs. Schuyler. Art out of doors: hints on good taste 
in gardening; new and enl. ed. N. Y., Scribner's, 1925. $2.50? 


FLOWER GROWING 


Jekyll, Gertrude. Colour Schemes for the Flower Garden; 6th ed. Lond., 
Scribner's, 1925. $6.50? 
Jekyll, Gertrude. Home and Garden: notes and thoughts, practical and 
critical, of a worker in both. Lond., Longmans, 1900. $3.50. 
Jekyll, Gertrude. Wood and Garden, notes and thoughts, practical and 
critical, of a worker in both. Lond., Longmans, 1899. $3.50. 
Waterfield, Margaret. Garden Colour: Spring, by Mrs. C. W. Earle; 
Summer, by E. V. B.; Autumn, by Rose Kingsley; Winter, by the 
Hon. Vicary Gibbs; etc. etc.; notes and water colour sketches by 
Margaret Waterfield. Lond., Dent; N. Y., Dutton, 1907. 

Wilder, Louise Beebe. Adventures in my Garden and Rock Garden. 
Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, 1923. $5.00. 

Brewster, Mrs. Kate L. The Little Garden for Little Money. 
Atlantic Monthly Press, 1924. (Little Garden Series) 

Tabor, Grace. Come into the Garden. N. Y., Macm., 1921. $2.50. 

McIlvaine, Frances Edge. Spring in the Little Garden. Boston, Little, 
Brown & Co., 1928. (Little Garden Series) $1.75. 


BOOKS ON SPECIAL FLOWERS 
McKelvey, Susan Delano. The Lilac: a monograph. 
1928. $25.00. 
Harding, Mrs. Edward. 
Brown & Co., 1923. 


Boston, 
Si.7 3 


N. Y., Macm., 

Peonies in the Little Garden. Boston, Little, 

(Little Garden Series) $1.75. 

McKinney, Ella Porter. Iris in the Little Garden. Boston, Little, Brown 
% Co., 1927. (Little Garden Series) $1.75. 

Stevens, Glendon A. Roses in the Little Garden. 
6 Co., 1926. (Little Garden Series) $1.75. 

Adams, Henry Sherman. Lilies. N. Y., McBride, 1913. 

Wister, John C. Bulbs for American Gardens. 
Co., 1930. $6.50. 

Fox, Helen Morgenthau. Garden Cinderellas: how to grow lilies in the 
garden. N. Y., Macm., 1928. $5.00. 

McFarland, J. Horace, comp. Modern Roses: a uniform descriptive list of 
all important roses in commerce, prepared for the American Rose 
Society by J. Horace McFarland. N. Y., Macm., 1930. $5.00. 


Boston, Little, Brown 


$1.25? 
Boston, The Stratford 


The Willow-Leaved Cotoneaster 


OTONEASTER salicifolia floccosa is one of the most 
beautiful shrubs of its type. Why, during the introduc- 
tion and interest in this group of plants, so little mention 
has been made of it, I cannot understand. Its shape is dis- 
tinctive, vase-like, similar to our common wild barberry, but 
more refined and graceful, having a more delicate growth. The 
specimens I have seen are only five feet high but it may under 
particularly congenial conditions attain a greater height. 

The foliage is its greatest beauty, shiny leaves of a peculiar 
texture without that heaviness that is usual in most shrubs 
that are inclined to be evergreen. In the Fall the leaves turn 
subtle shades of red and crimson and persist late even in New 
England. The fruits are a more brilliant red and add to its 
Autumn glory, but it should be used for its grace and texture. 
Plant it for a larger shrub in the rock garden or where a 
background of needled evergreens may suitably frame its 
shape and color. : 

Like all cotoneasters, this willow-leaved variety should be 
bought in pots and placed in its permanent position and 
though this may seem a small beginning, it will reward you 
with its rapid growth. Strange to say, even at this early stage, 
Cotoneaster salicifolia floccosa is as beautiful in miniature and 
as characteristic in growth as the full-grown shrub. 

—Helen Russell. 


Holliston, Mass. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER 





NATURALLY was interested in Mrs. J. Norman Henry's 
if notes on pink violets in Horticulture, December 15, 1930, 

but it is scarcely in keeping with accepted practice to class 
all violas as violets. In the strict sense, violets are violas but 
the species recognized as violets have distinctive characteristics, 
the foliage especially being different from the pansy group, 
while the flowers differ materially; many of the violets do 
not produce seed from the normal, visible flowers, but from 
cleistogamous flowers beneath the soil. 

Mrs. Henry’s pinkish form of Viola cucullata must be 
something not generally known. V. cucullata or V. papilio- 
nacea is a true violet, seeding only from its cleistogamous 
flowers, but with such abundance that it becomes a veritable 
nuisance. But so far as I am aware the normal flowers are al- 
ways mauve or blue with a white center, though there are 
albino as well as striped forms and even one with white, blue 
centered flowers. V. bosniaca is not classable as a violet nor V. 
cornuta or V. gracilis, these having distinctively pansy-like 
foliage and flowers. 

V. rosina is a true form of V. odorata and so far as I 
know, is not even a hybrid, though seedlings of it do vary and 
I have many smoky mauve forms from it. These, I imagine, 
are simply reversions towards the type though I have never 
found one go right back to the true odorata blue. It is possible 
to find pink forms of V. odorata growing wild in England 
but none of them nearly equal V. rosina which a traveler 
picked up somewhere in France. Unable to send plants, he 
saved some seed and with characteristically French carefulness, 
he gummed them to a piece of paper and sent them to T. A. 
Weston, an editor of the Florists’ Exchange, in an envelope. 
From them Mr. Wilson who, by the way, originated viola 
Jersey Gem, raised 26 plants, three 


Those who are under the impression that foxgloves re- 
quire a deep rich soil will be interested in the experience of 
Dr. A. T. Downing of Littleton, N. H., who has grown 
excellent plants in practically nothing but sawdust. They 
are growing next to a barn which once served as an icehouse. 
All of the sawdust that was used to pack the ice was filled 
into a five-foot hole. Over this, six inches of soil was spread 
in which the foxgloves were planted. They are now thriving 
with very little care and no feeding. Every year they seed 
themselves profusely. This is not the only instance in which 
foxgloves have been known to grow well in poor soil in 
Littleton. A few years ago, I saw a magnificent clump of 
them on the Rocks Estate. These were planted in a shallow 
soil against a ledge. That particular section of the country 
seems ideal for growing them. 


I was interested to hear William H. Judd of the Arnold 
Arboretum sing the praises of the Japanese yew at a recent 
lecture in Boston. The late Professor C. S. Sargent said that 
this plant was the best contribution made by Japan to the 
gardens of New England and those of us who know the 
wonderful plants on the estate of Mrs. Bayard Thayer at 
Lancaster, Mass., and at the Arnold Arboretum will not 
deny that statement. 

Several ornamental and valuable seedling forms of this yew 
have been raised in the last few years and are rapidly becoming 
popular. They include T. hatfieldi, T. hicksi and T. thayerae. 
The older forms such as T. densa and T. nana are equally 
attractive in their way. 

Most of the T. cuspidata specimens of gardens have been 
raised from cuttings and for this reason retain their familiar 





of which he selected as being akin, 
and much superior to the rest, 
several of which were slate colored. 
No one need doubt its hardiness. 
Given the same protection that 
pansies and violas need to preserve 
their foliage, Rosina will with- 
stand anything we get in the East, 
and even if not protected and it 
thereby loses its foliage, it will 
come back, though it will not 
flower so early nor so freely. At 
the Bristol Nurseries, Connecticut, 
it survived the Winter of 1928-29 
though the foliage was destroyed 
through lack of protection, and in 
my own garden, both the selected 
form, and the discarded types , 
planted along a fruit border, sur- 
vived several Winters without pro- 
tection. Mr. Weston states that he 
has had self-sown plants come 
‘up on rock banks and without 
protection, these have made big 
clumps, resisting both the Winter 
freezing as well as the roasting 
Summer sun striking them from 
the south. I have not attempted to 
grow the true wild V. odorata, but 
there is no varietal blue form of 
V. odorata that will persist in the 
open with me except the so-called 
Russian which I now ignore be- 
cause it scarcely ever flowers. 











The Useful Japanese Yew 
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shape, but when raised from seed they more frequently pro- 
duce a leader and develop the habit of the tree which in Japan 
reaches a height of 50 feet. 

Few people are aware that four species of taxus grow wild 
on this continent, T. brevifolia, from the Rockies to British 
Columbia; T. globosa, from the mountains of south Mexico; 
T. floridana, from west Florida; and our own native T. cana- 
densis, the latter being the only hardy one. 


The recent illustration and note concerning the Chinese 
Evergreen (Horticulture, January 15), prompts the remark 
that it should have read, “Dieffenbachia seguine,’’ not 
“sequine.”’ Just why anyone should conceive the name 
“Chinese Evergreen,’ is past all understanding. D. seguine 
and all other members of the genus, hail from South 
America, so there is nothing Chinese about them. It should be 
noted, by the way, that D. seguine and perhaps all other 
species, have a characteristic that renders them ‘“‘suspect.”’ 
They contain an extremely acrid and poisonous juice which 
has a paralyzing effect upon the mucous membrane. It is said 
that the natives of tropical America, when they wished to 
render anyone speechless for a while, used to give them D. 
seguine. For this reason the plant is known as Dumb Cane 
and, while otherwise harmless, those who handle it should 
avoid putting a piece of stem in the mouth or even the fingers 





Iris Ensata as It Grows in California 


while propagating, for the juice will cause the tongue to swell 
and so affect the mouth that speech will be impossible. 


I fully agree with C. W. Wood (January 15) regarding 
the color fog that permeates garden literature. Personally, I 
consider some of the suggestions offered by writers as sheer 
twaddle and I often wonder just how much real practical 
knowledge is back of some of the material that finds its way 
into print, both in books and magazines. 

As for color arrangements, some would have us believe 
that it is a crime to mix colors indiscriminately and to follow 
the rules in planting of a border, the small gardener must not 
crave for many varieties because each must be represented by 
large blocks of at least six plants to make an effective showing. 
Such advice is all very well for those who have borders scores 
of yards in length, but most of us have but limited areas; yet, 
we have just as much right to a wide variety as anyone and 
for this reason I ignore and always have ignored the theory 
that gardens must conform to certain standards, even to the 
point of matching the house or the natural surroundings. It 
is better by far to follow the policy of the rural cottage gar- 
dens to be seen in England, where all kinds of things jostle 
each other regardless of color or plan. My own idea of a small 
‘garden is plenty of flowers so that one many cut and cut and 
still have a show. 
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Iris Ensata ‘ 


HARMING for its beauty and individuality even in the 
happy concourse of apogon irises, the Asiatic Jris ensata, 
well known as it is to iris specialists, is seen far too little in 
the general run of gardens. Probably a principal reason for 
the neglect it suffers lies in its resentment at disturbance. 
Exceedingly easy and tenacious when once fairly anchored in 
the soil and left to itself, it rebels against division and trans- 
plantation and especially against any withering of the bare 
rhizomes. 

Under these circumstances a natural recourse is to seedlings, 
and they are very desirable if one has the patience to wait two 
or three years before they become large enough to flower, or 
if one does not purpose the propagation of some particularly 
desirable clon; the variation among the seedlings, as in the 
case of most wild species, is considerable from the garden 
point of view. Some of these seedling variants are appreciably 
finer than others, but the writer has yet to run across an un- 
attractive one. 

The species seems to have no fussy predilections as to soil 
or position. In fact, it will endure, if it does not positively 
prefer, quite extreme conditions. The plants in the illustration 
are growing in a hot position in heavy clay loam around the 
base of an almond tree where they receive practically no atten- 
tion. In this hard site they not only 
maintain themselves but are the 
most vigorous and floriferous 
clumps in the garden. 

The individual flower is of a 
varying tint of pale lavender, often 
with a bit of gray in the hue, and 
noteworthy for the slenderness of 
its segments. Each is but fleeting, 
lasting hardly more than a day, yet 
the stems maintain such a succession 
of unfurling buds that, when cut 
for the house, the flowers keep open- 
ing out in water very delightfully 
and by the same token a clump in 
the garden remains gay for weeks, 
the season here being March and 
early April with sometimes a brief 
secondary showing of a flower or 
two in the Fall. It should be added 
that the flowers exhale a delicate 
and quite un-iris-like fragrance. 

I. ensata is notable for its wide distribution, occurring in 
nature from the Altai and Kashmir clear across central Asia 
even to Korea and Japan, although the variation described for 
it is so great that one is tempted to wonder whether better 
knowledge will not in fact show several definable species or 
sub species to be involved. 


—S. Stillman Berry. 
Redlands, Calif. 


‘The Newer Climbing Roses 


he has always been felt that if a truly everblooming climb- 
ing rose could be produced that it would be the crowning 
feature of 2 rose garden. Such a climber seems to have appeared 
as a sport of the popular Dr. W. Van Fleet and is called New 
Dawn. Its blooms are identical with those of Dr. W. Van 
Fleet, apple blossom pink in color, and are carried several to- 
gether on long stems. The canes are hardy and the plants are 
everblooming. This variety is an important introduction that 
merits every gardener’s attention. 

Chaplin’s Pink Climber is probably better classed as a pil- 
lar rose and although it is not large flowered, the rich, lively 
pink color of its blooms borne in trusses, has won for it many 
admirers. Individual blooms are similar in size and form to 
those of Paul’s Scarlet Climber. In fact, the latter is a parent 
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of this variety and both of them came from the English firm 
of W. Paul & Son. 

The variety Primrose is not entirely new, but it deserves 
recognition as a perfectly hardy, fragrant climbing rose with 
large, double primrose-yellow blooms, carried two to five on 
each long cutting stem. As an example of the hardiness of 
this rose, a nurseryman neglected to dig some plants from the 
field and the following Spring none of them showed any 
Winter injury. 

Seldom do we get roses from Italy, but this year there is 
one called Milano, a pillar with large, semi-double, nastur- 
tium-pink blooms borne on the ends of long, wiry stems. The 
foliage of this variety is neat and glossy, the new growth 
being red colored. It would be advisable to grow this variety 
only in sheltered places, because the canes are slender and 
occasionally bend over. 

A novelty of Spanish origin is found in Rosella, a per- 
netiana hybrid that does not make very strong growth, but 
that has single, vivid carmine blooms with a touch of gold 
in the center. New shoots often flower later in the season. 

Madame Gregoire Straechelin is a choice Spanish climber of 
recent introduction which some nurserymen prefer to list 
under the easier name, Spanish Beauty. This remarkable 
hardy climber not only was awarded the Bagatelle medal but 
also the first John Cook medal of the American Rose Society. 
Several large blooms, colored carmine-pink, open in succession 
on long, stiff stems. This variety is one of the earliest to 
bloom. 

Two other varieties of less recent introduction are Thelma, 
a pillar with large semi-double pink blooms that are borne in 
heavy trusses, and Marie Gouchault, a rambler of the Dorothy 
Perkins type which has blooms of a deeper pink color and 
which has mildew-proof foliage. For this reason, it may be 
grown instead of Dorothy Perkins, although it blooms two 
or three weeks earlier. 


An Odd Member of the Iris Family 


VERY Winter a number of letters come to the editor 
asking for the name of a house plant that looks like an 
iris but which produces its blooms near the tips of the leaves. 
The flat foliage grows about 18 inches high and has a fan- 
like arrangement. The blooms themselves are short-lived, 
lasting only one day, but they are attractively marked with 
yellow and brown at the bases of the three prominent white 
petals. There are smaller, reflexed petals, colored blue. 

The plant in question is Marica gracilis, a native of South 
America, which may occasionally be obtained from florists. 
A common method of propagating marica is to divide the 
plants, potting each ‘‘fan’’ in a mixture of sand, loam, peat 
and leaf mold, although good garden soil will do. Another 
way is to use the shoots which form where a blossom has 
opened. These should be left on the plant until Spring when 
they will root easily in sand. When warm weather comes, 
potted plants may be plunged in a shady garden spot and left 
until the approach of cold weather in Autumn. 


A California Blue-Eyed Grass 


ISYRINCHIUM BELLUM, Blue-eyed Grass, a small 
member of the iris family, stars the California spring 
meadows and responds to the sun in such crowded numbers 
that on bright days it turns many a grassy place from green 
to purple-blue. The flowers terminate a 12-inch, branching 
stem rising from grass-like basal leaves; the whole forms a 
close-matted plant, persistent enough to make its brave way 
among close surrounding growth. The six-petaled flowers 
are golden-eyed and almost an inch across. Sisyrinchium bel- 
lum has long been grown in English gardens, but, although 
hardy, is not often seen in the East. : 


—Lester Rowntree. 
Carmel, Calif. 
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From —_ \ Totty's 


This season Totty’s again offers the outstanding novelties as well as the old estab- 
lished favorites. Every plant is grown in our own fields, under the closest super- 
vision and expert care. 


We recommend among the new varieties “GLORIA MUNDI,” a brilliant geranium 
red with salmon orange. It has won medals galore in Holland, England, France and 
Belgium. One of the features of Gloria Mundi is that the color does not fade. In 
the climbing group we suggest the English ‘““CHAPLIN’S PINK CLIMBER” unques- 
tionably a most important acquisition in climbing roses. A cross between Paul's 
Scarlet Climber and American Pillar; producing large flowers, very profusely in 
strong trusses of 8 to 12 flowers each. 


TOTTY'S SPECIAL DOZEN ROSES 


We particularly recommend this list to amateurs who wish a good collection of differ- 
ent varieties. Selected as being absolutely dependable to give good results in prac- 
tically all sections of this country. 

Special price on the dozen $10. All the plants are fine, strong stock, guaranteed to 
give satisfaction. Prices on individual plants are listed in our catalog sent free. 
This collection consists of: BETTY UPRICHARD, DUCHESS OF WELLINGTON, 
ETOILE DE HOLLANDE, LADY MARGARET STEWART, MADAME BUTTERFLY, 


MADAME EDOUARD HERRIOT, MADAME JULES BOUCHE, MRS. CHARLES 
BEEL, RADIANCE, RED RADIANCE, REV. F. PAGE-ROBERTS, SOUV. DE 
CLAUDIUS PERNET. 
9 
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MADISON, NEW JERSEY 
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CHOICE HARDY ROSES 


Amongst the newer or more noteworthy Hybrid Tea Roses we are offering the following this 
season: Caledonia, Everest, Gladys Benskin, Duchess of York, Lady Forteviot, Joanna Hill, Impress, 
President Hoover, James Gibson, Talisman, Golden Dawn, Gaiety, Duchess of Athol, J. C. Thorn- 
ton, M. G. A. Van Rossem, Swansdown, William E. Nickerson, Lady Craig and many others. 


Amongst Pillar or Climbing Roses the following will be found very fine: Albertine, Le Reve, 
Thelma, Jacotte, Mme. Gregoire Staechelin, Primrose, Chaplin’s Pink Climber, Marie Gouchault and 
25 other varieties. 


Standard or Tree Roses in 18 varieties on Rugosa and Oregon Brier stocks. 


All of the best Polyanthas, Hybrid Perpetuals, Sweet Briers, Rugosas, and Species such as Ecae, 
Zanthina, Hugonis, Austrian Copper, Persian Yellow, Moyesii and others. All are strong field 
grown plants. We have over 175 varieties in all. 
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Hardy Liliums 


We specialize in Garden Lilies and grow about 100 varieties, about 50 of these are suitable for 
Spring plantings. Amongst these are the following: Auratum and its varieties Virginale, Pictim, 
Rubro-Vittatum, Platyphyllum, and Wittei. Speciosums Album, Album Kraetzeri, Magnificum, 
Melpomene, Rubrum. Sulphureum, Philippinense Fotmosanum, Lankongense, Japonicum, Rubel- 
lum, Cernuum, Giganteum Himalaicum, Concolor, Sargentiae, Martagon Dalmaticum, Henryi, 
Tigrinum in four varieties, Hansonii, Batemanniae, Tenuifolium, Candidum (from pots), Croceum, 
Umbellatum and others. 
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New and Desirable Perennials and Rock Plants 


We are offering several new varieties each of Asters, Chysanthemums, Hemerocallis, Dianthus, 
Oriental Poppies and Primulas. Meconopsis Baileyi and other choice things will be found included. 
Many of our plants are carried in pots for late plantings. 
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Amongst New or Unusual Flowering or Berried Trees and Shrubs will be found Malus Thei- 
fera, Cornus Kousa Chinensis, Vitex macrophylla, Kolkwitzia amabilis, Buddleia alternifolia, Loni- 
cera nitida, Caryopteris incana, Callicarpas, Hybrid Rhododendrons and Azaleas. 
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Ideal Holland Peat Moss Ground Bone Vigoro Screened Oak Leaf Mold 
Canadian Hardwood Ashes Quality Brand Sheep Manure 








Catalogues for the Asking — Inspection of Our Stock Cordially Invited 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


FRONT AND FEDERAL STREETS WEYMOUTH, MASS. 
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HE new species of heliophila introduced from South 

Africa and offered for the first time in the 1930 catalogues, 
has proved to be a welcome acquisition both for outdoor and 
greenhouse embellishment. While it is true that in the open 
garden it does not bloom over a long period, nevertheless it 
makes a most delightful display and is especially attractive 
during bright, sunny weather. 

Plants from seed sown under glass in September and grown 
on in a house having a night temperature of 50 degrees are 
now (mid-February) just commencing to expand their 
flowers. Three plants grown together in a five-inch pot pro- 
duce well-furnished specimens which for most purposes will 
prove preferable to plants grown singly. 

They are two feet or slightly more in height, much 
branched and have very narrowly divided, rather succulent 
and quite glaucous foliage. The flowers are borne in slender 
racemes. They are rather widely spaced along the stems and 
are of a bright porcelain-blue color shading to a deeper hue 
towards the center, and penciled with darker veinings. The 
“eye’’ of the flower is pale yellow. As with other members of 
the cruciferae, heliophila has but four petals and six stamens, 
which in this case protrude somewhat from the corolla. 

The whole effect of this charming annual is exceedingly 
graceful, and so it is well suited for luncheon table decoration. 
Unfortunately, in common with so many South African 
plants, the flowers close at night, and this detracts from its 
value as a cut flower. 

—T. H. Everett. 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 


The Mountain Stewartia 


NE of the most attractive native flowering shrubs in 
North Carolina is Stewartia pentagyna or Mountain 
Stewartia, which reaches a height of 12 feet and grows in 


deciduous woods, usually near streams. Shade, however, is | 


not necessary in cultivation, as we have a large plant growing 

on a high, dry ridge which blooms beautifully every year. 
The bark of this stewartia is a rich cinnamon color and the 

buds in Winter are tipped with white down. The leaves are 


oval or ovate, four to six inches long. The flowers are closely | 
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BETSY CUPERUS 
(The above cut shows the two classes of Astilbe) 


GLADSTONE 


A Few of the 400 Varieties of Perennials Grown at 


NEW ENGLAND'S COLDEST NURSERY 
ASTILBE 


America, Gladstone, Gloria atropurpurea, Pink Pearl, Betsy Cuperus, Ceres, 
Marguerite Van Rechteren, Meta Immink and Salland. All 35 cents. 
ACONITUM (Monkshood) 

Fischeri, Napellus, Spark Variety, Bicolor and Wilsoni 
HARDY PERENNIAL ASTERS 
Barr’s Pink, Mother of Pearl, Queen Mary and Maid of Athens at 35 cents 


20 other varieties of Perennial Asters at 25 cents each 


OUR ROCK GARDEN DEPARTMENT OFFERS 


125 Varieties of Real Rock Plants most of them at 25 cents each 


Send for Free Catalog 


| MITCHELL NURSERIES, Barre, Vermont, Dept. H 


“Grown in the Cold Country, It’s Hardy” 














CEDAR HILL 


set in the axil of the leaves and are usually solitary. They are 
white and about three inches across. Each of the five petals is 
picoted around the edge, one being noticeably cupped. The 
center of the flower is well filled with purple or yellow sta- 
mens heavily topped with yellow anthers. These two varieties 
grow in the same colonies and cannot be identified until they 


NURSERY 








bloom. 
The first thought one has when seeing this shrub in bloom, 


in July, is that it is a freak dogwood. Hence its local name, | 


“Summer Dogwood.”’ 
—Mrs. G. Latta Clement. 


Asheville, N. C. a 
Shallow Planting of Gladioli 


FEW years ago, while planting corms of gladioli among 
greenhouse carnations in mid-February, I was called 
away before all the corms were covered with soil. A few days 
later I thought of them and got only a few covered before 
again leaving them. The balance never received any covering 
and flowered about ten days before those which were planted 
in the usual manner. The wires and cross-ties which supported 
the carnations kept the gladioli from falling over and removed 
the necessity of deep-planting for that purpose. 

Since that time we always plant gladioli to be forced very 
shallow among carnations and often do not cover them at all. 
The action of sun and air on the growing corm seems to in- 
duce a hardier growth and sturdier stem. 


—Frank J. McGregor. 
Newburyport, Mass. 
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Euonymus Alata 


The Winged Euonymus with its interesting 
corky bark and brilliant Autumn color, makes 
a fine landscape shrub. 


This is but one of a thousand of the Princeton 
Products listed in our Princeton Handbook 
which we will gladly send you on request. 


The Princeton Handbook is a library catalog 
valued by landscape architects to facilitate the 
selection and pricing of trees, shrubs and 
vines, in medium uniform sizes. Also it is of 
great value to the home gardener because of 
the wide selection afforded and the concise 
and reliable information that has been incor- 
porated. Ask for a copy. 


e 


PRINCETON 
NURSERIES 


WM. FLEMER'S SONS, INC. 
PRINCETON NEW JERSEY 


























A Rare Himalayan Plant 


gap toner gtatissima was first introduced into cultivation 
from the temperate Himalayas in 1823. In the North it 
is a greenhouse shrub, growing six to 12 feet high, as | 
saw it in the Royal Botanic Garden in Edinburgh. It has 
evergreen foliage and the elliptic leaves are about five inches 
long. The clusters of very fragrant, exceedingly handsome 
pink flowers, each bloom measuring one and one-quarter 
inches in diameter, are borne on the ends of the branches. On 
Page 104 of Farrer’s Last Journey, E. H. M. Cox says, “I 
should give it place as first of all the flowering shrubs I have 
ever seen.” 

For many years past L. gratissima has been my most 
precious “‘under glass’’ plant, partly because I know it is so 
exquisitely beautiful and fragrant that it has no near com- 
petitors, and partly (and I say this with deep feeling) because 
I have waited long years of tender, watchful care for the day 
it was to repay me with its flowers. 

Two years elapsed after I first read of this plant before | 
could get seeds. They came from an English concern which 
was willing to take any amount of trouble to serve me. These 
seeds resembled dust more than anything else, and when in 
month about eight germinated the tiny plants were so sma 
they were scarcely visible. When they were six weeks old I 
had to leave them for four days. Our well-meaning butler did 
his best, but I never saw this little family again. I was afraid 
to risk planting the few remaining seeds in late Spring with a 
hot Summer ahead, or in the Autumn, with its short, dark 
days. Therefore, I waited patiently until with February's 
bright sun my courage returned and I sowed the remainin: 
seeds, more than a year old by this time. Another month an 
two tiny infants appeared. One of these survived and grew 
slowly and surely. Where I went that Summer, luculia went 
too. That was seven years ago. It is mid-December, its bloom- 
ing season, as I write this, and the plant has eight heads of 
swelling buds. It is about to show me how beautiful its 
flowers are, and I am waiting anxiously to see them. 

—Mrs. J. Norman Henry. 
Gladwyne, Pa. 


Hardy Brodiaeas for the East 


b eo large genus brodiaea contains many lovely species, 
some of which are hardy enough to withstand the rigors 
of eastern Winters. The plant has a corm or solid bulb and 
grass-like leaves that disappear early. The flowers vary in 
height from a few inches to several feet and in color from 
tones of yellow and lavender-blue to brilliant scarlet. 

One of the most abundant and popular kinds is California 
Hyacinth or Blue-Dicks, Brodiaea capitata. The violet-blue 
flowers, varying a little in shade, are borne in close, round 
head-like umbels at the top of tall leafless stems, the length of 
flower-stalk and size of cluster varying with the soil and 
location. It frequents grassy hillsides and in places where the 
soil is rich, becomes strikingly large and beautiful. The 
blooms prove to be excellent cut flowers, lasting a long time 
in water. The corm is edible and is still looked upon as a food 
by Indians. 

B. coronaria, Harvest Brodiaea, has open umbels of beauti- 
ful, large, deep violet, funnel-shaped blossoms. When tall and 
well-flowered, it resembles a delicate agapanthus. This species 
is found, solitary or in small groups, in the grass on slopes or 
in open woodlands at hay harvest time, whence its common 
name. 

B. laxa, Ithuriel’s Spear, closely resembles B. coronaria 
and frequents similar locations but grows in large colonies 
and is an earlier bloomer. It is to be seen in fine masses along 
the road to Yosemite Valley in May or late April. All three 
of these brodiaeas need sun or half-shade and rich, rather 
heavy soil with perfect drainage. All are hardy. 


Carmel, Calif. —Lester Rowntree. 
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A Money-Saving Plan for 
Buyers of Roses 


On February 1, 1931, Bobbink & Atkins announced a new 


policy that will be a real service to purchasers of Roses — 


We shall prepay all Express or Parcel 
Post Charges on all dormant Rose Plants 
Purchased at catalogue prices 


This new policy will bring the famous Bobbink & Atkins 
Roses (dormant) direct to your door without any annoying 
extra charges. 


There has been no increase in Prices 


Large sales and modern production methods permit us to adopt the 
new policy of paying transportation charges on Roses, and to avoid 
increasing prices on any varieties. 


’ Roses, by Bobbink & Atkins 


A new edition of this reliable Rose catalogue has just been com- 
pleted. If you expect to plant Roses this Spring, and have not 
received this 1931 issue, write us. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS, Rutherford, New Jersey 
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Buckwheat 
ssHulls--e 


When Frost Heaves 

the Soil in Spring 
Dayton Buckwheat Hulls will save the life of your plants. These 
light, loose hulls form a protecting cover that prevents the abrupt 
alternate freezing and thawing of the soil and the consequent 
tearing of the tender rootlets. 
Dayton Buckwheat Hulls do not freeze into a solid mass, thus 
the rains and melting snows readily drain away. 


Maximum Protection 
the Year Round 


Dayton Buckwheat Hulls are garden protectors twelve months 
in the year. Never matting or packing, they allow the rain to 
reach the roots, and keep the soil moist and cool in the hottest 
weather. Small weeds are smothered; larger ones can be pulled 
easily from the soft soil. 

Dayton Buckwheat Hulls are clean, odorless, and easy to use in 
the rose garden, the shrub border, the perennial beds, around 
evergreens, and in the small fruit garden. 


One hundred pounds of Dayton Buckwheat Hulls will cover about 120 sq. ft. 
one inch deep. Hulls are packed in 50 Ib. burlap bags and delivered at our 
station, 
100 pounds $1.75 1000 pounds $14.00 
300 pounds 4.60 2000 pounds 23.00 
Terms—Cash With Order 


Further information will be cheerfully furnished on request 


DAYTON MILLING COMPANY 


810 Main Street, Towanda, Pennsylvania 


CYWXAVAIXEY YE ESTE EATERS 
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Spring Surprises in the Garden 


HIS month you will be looking for the first flowers of 
Spring—pussy willows, snowdrops, forsythias. You will 
have some joyous minutes, too, when you find that the new 
plants and shrubs set in Winter are full of life and breaking into 
leaf and bud—particularly happy you will be if these new plants 
are from Hicks Nurseries. 


In our fields we now have new type of Yew 
(Taxus media hicksi), Berberis julianae, 
B.. gagnepaini and B. verruculosa (Ever- 
green Barberries), Cotoneasters in variety, 
Lonicera henryi (which Professor Sargent 
said is the best hardy evergreen vine), 
Cornus dunbari (Dunbar’s Dogwood) En- 
kianthus (Japanese Bellflower), Styrax 
obassia, Symplocos (Torquoise Berry), 
Kurume Azaleas—but why go on? 


Come to the Nursery 
and See These Plants 


All evergreen vines, shrubs and trees are 
just as beautiful in Winter as in Summer, 
and almost any day you can get about the 
nursery without difficulty. Long Island is 
warmer than the mainland. 








“Home Landscapes” 


our new catalogue comes next to a visit. 
This describes all the rare plants named, 
tells about Hicks’ big shade trees and ever- 
greens and how they can be moved at any 
time. Plan to visit the nurseries — but get 
the catalogue anyway. 


Hicks Nurseries, Box E, Westbury, Long Island, N. Y. 
PILNUUULUVLLUUUUU00LU00S0CUGETURUUAUUA LTO LULU 





HICKS NEW YEW 


(Taxus media hicksi) upright 
in habit, and entirely hardy. 





Trade Mark 




















WILSON’s O. K. PLANT SPRAY 


Destroy insect pests in their early stages. Spray your flowers, 
plants, shrubs and evergreens frequently and thoroughly at 
this time with Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray to insure strong 
and vigorous growth throughout the season. Wilson’s O. K. 
Plant Spray is highly effective, yet clean, non-poisonous and 
easy to apply. Order a supply today. 

Recommended by Officers and Members of The Garden Club of America 
I quart $1.00 1 gallon $3.00 5 gallons $12.00 10 gallons $20.00 





Then there is Wilson’s SCALE-O . . . the powerful dormant spray 
so necessary to the successful growth of fruit and other trees. Scale-O 
kills Scale insects and eggs—even in Winter. Mixes readily in cold 
poy - - covers very rapidly and evenly. 1 Gallon $2.00; 5 Gallons 


WILSON’S AWINC (Pyrethrum Spray) non-poisonous, highly concen- 
trated PYRETHRUM spray. Easily controls both sucking | chewing 
insects of the more resistant type such as Japanese Beetle, Mexican Bean 
——— Oubbeg ~~ = Won? ty and Slug, Aster and Dahlia’ 
\ " e and many others. MP - 
ing only a dilution with water. , oo 
“Insects and Their Control” is the title of a new book by Andrew 
Wilson illustrating the various insects and scale that attack plants 
and trees, with directions for their control. Price $2.50 postpaid. 
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@.-e8> Rock and Hardy Plants<=-e: 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


A Sure Way 
Of Having Success The First Year 


HAT’S the use of paying 
your good money for 
quality plants, and then 
have disappointments because 
you either did not plant them 
right, or cared for them wrongly. 
No longer do you need to take 


Wayside Gardens 


MENTOR, OHIO 


any such chance, now that we 
have a success insuring catalog. 
One that tells you exactly how 
to treat each kind of plant. Each 
kind, mind you. Not just direc- 
tions in general. Send for this 
catalog. There is no other like 
it in this country. 

















Give New Charm to Your Home Surroundings! 
A Beauty-Garden Gazing Globe or Sun Dial 


Height over all 39 inches. 


Price Globe 12 inches in Diam. 


$18.00 Delivered 
Kindly send remittance 
with order, or $6.00 and 

balance C. O. D. 


Pedestal made of artificial 
stone, snow white finish. 
Hollow center. 





Globes hermetically sealed 
and cannot change color. 


Manufacturers of Sun Dials, Bird Houses, etc. MINIATURE BEAUTY- 
sARDENS—dish gardens, new and distinctive, for sale at Florists and 
Flower Shops. 

THE BEAUTY-GARDEN PRODUCTS CoO. 
127 So. Main Street MONROE, NEW YORK 











H. L. FROST & CO. 


ARLINGTON, MASS. 
MOVES 
LARGE TREES 


REASONABLY — EFFICIENTLY 
PRUNING SURGERY INSECT CONTROL 











IRIS DELPHINIUMS GLADIOLUS 


Will brighten your gardens more than six months of the year and remain a 
pleasant memory till they come again. For $5.00 I will send 15 Iris, 12 Delphin- 
iums, 25 Gladiolus. Iris and Glads all choice named varieties, but not labeled. 
on a, at — ~ bag ge — ——s $5.00. Delphinium seed from selected 
oms, large pkt., Cc. none of the above appeals, may I send catalo 
hoping that I may have something that will. aa ol T wee 


GEO. N. SMITH, 169 Cedar Street, Wellesley Hills, Mass., Tel. 1171 











LARGE TREE MOVING 


Is our specialty during the winter months. Many fine specimens to select from. 
CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(Thurlows & Stranger, Inc.) WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 





| Roanoke, Va. 
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Growing Delphiniums in Virginia 
UR variable climate in this section makes it necessary to 
give delphiniums a little extra care, if one is to get the 
best results. Although the following methods may seem com- 
plicated, they are not. Prize plants can be grown only from 
the very best seed, which I prefer to sow about the middle of 
March in a fine soil that has been well limed and watered with 
a solution of semesan, mixed at the rate of one teaspoonful to 
a gallon of water. I find that the seeds germinate better if they 
are covered with a piece of burlap. As soon as the green shoots 
appear, take this off but shade the bed for a few days. In May 
I transplant these seedlings to the vegetable garden, where 
they bloom in late Summer, or else I set them in the perennial 
border about the first of September. 

If one has the facilities, seeds may be planted in hotbeds in 
February and the seedlings moved to a coldframe late in 
March. Many persons are in favor of sowing the seeds as 
soon as they are ripe and these will produce large vigorous 
plants for the next year. If all of these methods are followed, 
delphiniums may be had in bloom from June until frost. 

Delphiniums are gross feeders, but never should manure 
be used, unless it is well-rotted and buried deep in the ground. 
I work in bone meal and put ashes around the plants in the 
Spring, and when the flowering spikes appear later in the 
season, a quick-acting fertilizer is used in addition. Del- 
phiniums thrive on lime and a handful or two should be 
scattered about each plant both in Spring and Fall. During 
the dry season, water the plants thoroughly twice a week 
until color shows on the flower spikes. 

Root rot and black spot are two serious diseases of the 
delphinium and‘ to make sure that my plants remain free of 
these, I spade in two inches of sand, two inches of American 
peat moss and two inches of tobacco. When setting the plants 
in the garden be careful not to cover the crowns with soil, 
although, of course, they are best mulched for the Winter 
with coal ashes and tobacco stems. One should begin when 
the plants are quite small to dust them with bordeaux. Use 
some proprietary mixture to keep off the slugs. Sand or lime 
may also be used effectively. Established plants should be 
dusted every two weeks with a mixture of two parts dry 
lime-sulphur, two parts bordeaux and one part tobacco dust. 

Weak, sickly plants that have a tendency to wilt are un- 
doubtedly the victims of root rot. The best way to remedy 
this is to dig in around each plant a one-inch layer of the 
above recommended dust mixture. In addition, a pint of the 
semesan solution should be poured over the crown of each 
plant about a week later. Powdered charcoal is also effective. 

I have found that the best time to divide old plants is when 
the new weak shoots first appear, either in early Spring or 
early Fall. During the Summer months, it is not wise to 
cultivate the plants deeply because the feeding roots are near 
the surface of the ground. In choosing a situation for del- 
phiniums, it is best to place them where they are protected 
from the afternoon sun and west winds. 


—Blanche R. Davis. 











IMPORTED PEAT MOSS 


(Ground Peat) 


Quality Peat unexcelled for horticultural 
work, Loosens heavy soil; enriches and 
binds light soil; retains moisture. Send 
$4 for standard-size burlap bale; freight 
prepaid in N. E., 


TWO -IN- ONE 
PEAT-POULTRY MANURE 


Perfectly blended, air-dried, and practi- 
cally odorless. Moisture-retaining, humus- 
forming Peat Moss combined with the 
fimest natural fertilizer, poultry manure. 
Best for gardens, lawns, golf greens, etc. 
Send $1.75 for trial bushel, parcel post 
prepaid in N. E. 


Write for Quantity Prices 











C. E. BUELL, Inc. Board of Trade Building, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Cultivating Calanthe Orchids 


HIS is the proper time to pot dormant calanthe bulbs for 

next Winter’s flowering. Unlike most orchids, the calan- 
thes are potted and grown in soil and with any care at all, 
surprising results may be had. 

Calanthes are best grown in pots using a mixture of loam, 
leaf mold and rotted manure. Ample drainage should be put 
in the bottom of the pots. Cut the old roots so as to leave 
about one inch which will help to hold the bulbs firm when 
potted. Water sparingly at first until roots appear when water 
should be increased. When fully rooted and established, never 
allow them to go dry. After the bulbs are full grown and 
signs of flower stems appear at the base of the bulbs, the leaves 
gradually begin to turn yellow and finally drop off altogether, 
while the flower stems continue to develop. 

Watering with weak liquid manure once a week is beneficial 
while the plants are in full growth. After the flowers are cut, 
the bulbs should be rested by withholding water altogether. 
A good way is to lay the pots on their sides. 

Repot in the compost mentioned above as soon as the new 
shoots show signs of swelling at the base of the bulb or new 
roots appear. Shake out all old soil and pot firmly; do not 
bury the bulbs more than one-half inch together with the few 
short old roots left. Firm potting will be enough to hold the 
bulbs firm until the roots are developed. A minimum tempera- 
ture of 60 to 65 degrees should be maintained. Moderate 
shading of the glass is necessary from the time of potting until 
bulbs are mature. Propagation is done by breaking off the back 
bulbs and potting them separately. 

Calanthe veitchi has flower spikes from two to three feet 
high, gracefully arching, and the numerous flowers are of a 
rich rose color. If the bulbs are potted in February or at the 
latest the beginning of March the flowers will be ready for 
cutting by Christmas and New Year's. 

Calanthe Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, sometimes called 
Bryan, produces its flowers in long, arching racemes with 
white sepals and petals and a white lip, surmounted by an 
intense carmine-crimson blotch. If the bulbs are pottgd in 
February and March the majority will flower at Christmas 
or New Year’s and some will flower well into February. 

Calanthe William Murray has white sepals and petals and 
a purple lip and is handsome. If potted in February or early 
March it will flower from the end of December to the first 
week in February. 

Calanthe Jobstown blooms pure white and the bulbs gen- 
erally flower in January and February. 

Calanthe regniert has white sepals and petals and light 
rose lip, and is more of a Spring bloomer than those men- 
tioned above. It generally flowers from the middle of Febru- 
ary well into March. 

Calanthe flowers last a long time cut. I have had some in 
my house lasting a month. If the sprays are cut with a few 
buds left on, these will open right along. 

A number of years ago there were more calanthes grown in 
Massachusetts than anywhere else in the country. I remember 
particularly that they were grown to perfection on several of 





SCABIOSA, GIANT LOVELINESS 


A glorious new color in the annual 
Scabiosa, ranging through varying 
tones of soft delicate salmon rose; 
the flowers are produced on long stiff 
stems and have a delightful fra- 
grance; unsurpassed as a cut flower. 


Pkt., 25c; 75c per large pkt. 
OUR 1931 CATALOG 


describes the best in Flowers, Vegetables, 
Bulbs and Plants, also Fertilizers, In- 
secticides, Garden, Lawn and Green- 
house Tools, etc. 


Send for your copy today 


HENRY F. MICHELL CO. 
514 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











y’S BULBS FOR RESULTS 


Ready for Delivery—Postpaid Prices 


Begonias, Giant Tuberous Rooted. 
Single Crimson, Copper, Orange, Pink, Rose, White, Yel- 
low or Mixed. Each, 25c; doz., $2.75; 100, $20.00. 
Double Crimson, Copper, Orange, Pink, Rose, White, 
Yellow or Mixed. Each, 30c; doz., $3.00; 100, $22.00. 
Frilled and Ruffled, single, mixed colors only. Each, 30c; 
doz., $3.00; 100, $22.00. 
Caladiums, Fancy Leaved. Mixed colors only. Each, 35c; doz., $3.50. 
Callas, Elliottiana. Yellow, spotted leaves. Each, 50c; doz., $5.00. 
Gloxinias, Giant flowering Crimson, Purple, Purple and White, White 
or Mixed. Each, 50c; doz. $5.00. 
Complete Illustrated Catalog for 1931—-Free on Request 


PERRY SEED COMPANY * "*%¢uiutaix.sovs™= 














the Whiten Estates at Whitensville by such growers as the late | 


McWilliams, P. B. Robb, Thomas Howden and others. 
—John E. Lager. 
Summit, N. J. 








DIANTHUS BEATRIX 


A new everblooming hardy garden pink of rare merit. Flowers fragrant and 
very double of a light salmon pink borne in clusters. Unsurpassed for rock 
gardens, borders and general planting. Outstanding novelty of 1931. Stock 
limited and orders filled in rotation. 


Descriptive Leaflet Mailed on Request 4 
2%-in. pots, $3 per 12; 3%4-in pots, $4 per 12 
SWINSON BROS. Gloucester, Mass. 


Please Mention This Magazine 


In Far New Zealand They Watch for its Coming]! 


“It is a marvelous magazine,”’ writes a 
New Zealand subscriber to the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. ‘“‘We watch the mail ship each 
month for it.’’ Surely, no American gar- 
dener can afford to be without this prac- 
tical monthly guide to gardening. Edited 
by the Secretary of the National Associa- 
tion of Gardeners, aided by a staff of 
specialists: T. H. Everett, Kew Gardens 
graduate; Paul W. Dempsey, vegetable 
authority; Ernest K. Thomas, Supt. of 
Parks, Providence, R. I.; Arthur T. 
Johnson, Anderson McCully, and others. 
Send $1 for six months’ trial sub- 
scription; or $2 for full year. Cur- 
rent issue included extra gratis. 
Send check, money order, or 2c 
stamps. 


Gardeners Chronicle 
» 322°4 Fifth Avenue, New York City 4 
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When it comes to Moving 


BIG TREES—| 


you 
need 
our 
service. 





—and we can supply the trees, too. We have 
now a large number of dogwoods in all sizes. 
Write for prices, photos and booklets 


WHITE & FRANKE 


1368 Beacon Street 22 Monument Square 
Brookline, Mass. Portland, Me. 


Tel. Aspinwall 0979 and 0940 Tel. Forest 4212 











or every garden 


Even the small garden has room for a beautiful 
Water Lily Pool, or at least a sunken tub garden. 
Our FREE, illustrated Catalog tells how to con- 
struct a pool or plant a tub garden, describes 
and illustrates Water Lilies, Aquatic Plants and 
Ornamental Fishes. Write for FREE copy today. 


“Mir-A-Pool”. . . a portable pool 


A ready made pool, 4 ft. 9 in. by 7 ft. 7 in., 
of heavy fabric, chemically treated and coated 
with asphaltum compound. Simply excavate and 
lay Mir-A-Pool in place. Illustrated and described 
in our FREE Catalog. 

WM. TRICKER, Inc. 
1215 Brookside Ave., Saddle River, N. J. 


\WATERLILIES 


and Water Plants 


Newer and better varieties are now avail- 
able in quantities for natural ponds and 
garden pools. Plants are first-quality, 
grown in our own pond (no collected 
— offered). Our Spring pricelist will 
6 sent on request. 


FANCY FISH 


Shubunkins, Fantails, Nymphs, Veiltails 
and Common Goldfish, are also listed in 
our Spring pricelist. 


Our Pricelist Mailed Free 


to all interested in Waterlilies, Aquatic 
Plants, and Fancy Fish. Send for a copy. 


BUSKIRK’S 
INDEPENDENCE NURSERIES 
Box 34, Independence, Ohio 











MARSHALLS 


“MATCHLESS” 


SEEDS. 


E> of Flower and Vegetable Seeds, 
Bulbs and Plants, used for years 
in America’s most famous gardens. 
Leading American growers and 
introducers of rare lilies and other 
flower bulbs; — most beautiful, 
authentic, ready-reference cata- 
m log, covering all departments 
of Horticulture — 128 pages, 
(newest flowers in colors) 


& Why 0 














+ 













e mailed FREE. 


ae W. E.MARSHALLé CO..hii 
148 AS a5 23rd. St. Ne w York ‘ 








To create an effect of antiquity, use 


Boxwood 


From this splendid collection of rare 
Qld English Boxwood, you may select 
pieces suitable for any landscape 
effect — foundation plantings, hedges, 
circles, corner pieces or matched pairs. 


Your inquiry will receive prompt attention. 





H.ERNEST CONWELL, 
BOXWOOD NURSERIES 


MILTON, DELAWARE 
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The Neglected Eriogonums 


BB veceng seems to be a general opinion among amateur gar- 
deners that the genus eriogonum holds nothing for them. 
The buckwheat species they dismiss as either tender or difficult 
and few there are who have tasted the joys of eriogonum 
growing. It is true that most of the eriogonum species have 
never been given a chance to show whether they are hardy in 
the eastern United States or not, but those few adventurous 
souls who have dared, report eriogonums easy to grow and 
inclined to remain. 

All eriogonum flowers last a long while when cut and the 
seed pods of many are decidedly decorative. Quite probably 
the majority of the most striking shrubby species, those that 
in mid-Summer color the California hillsides with rose-pink, 
crushed strawberry, cream, and white, may not be hardy in 
the East, but at least three of the many hardy, low-growing 
alpine species from the Sierra Nevada Mountains and the 
north coast ranges have proved satisfactory rock plants. The 
low alpine eriogonums are especially desirable, not only for 
their beauty but also because they are late bloomers and help 
to give color to the mid-Summer rock garden. Many low- 
growing montane species have small, silvery foliage which is 
attractive the year round. 

Eriogonum compositum grows about ten inches tall, has 
downy foliage, densely white-woolly beneath, and flat um- 
bels of white or yellow flowers. This rock garden species is 
found in the gravelly soil of open places in the north coast 
ranges. 

E. ovalifolium is a gem. One wishes that all gardeners hav- 
ing a weakness for alpines could see it growing upon the bare 
granite mountain peaks and upon the wind-swept slopes of 
shale and fine granite. Here it forms flat, dense gray mats. 
The small leaves almost cover the woody base. From these 
gray cushions rise numerous upright stems of from one to four 
inches, terminating in round, compact flower clusters of white 
tinged with pink, or more often of shades of pink alone, from 
soft rose to bright raspberry red. 

E. umbellatum, sometimes called Sulphur Flower, is the 
best known of the alpine eriogonums and the most freely used 
in rock gardens. It is very variable and has several varieties. On 
the exposed crests and rocky sides of high altitudes it grows 
low and short-stemmed. Lower down, where the loose granite 
is mixed with humus and leaves of conifers, and where it is 
more sheltered, the plant is several inches tall and the flower 
stems sometimes ten inches high. The base is wide and woody, 
the evergreen leaves white-woolly beneath and the branching 
flower-stems terminate in umbels of light yellow flowers, 
often combined with deep red and becoming still redder with 
age. 

—Lester Rowntree. 
Carmel, Calif. 








GARDEN LECTURE 
“DAFFODILS—OLD and NEW” 
by MRS. F. STUART FOOTE, F.R.H.S. 


Imported hand-colored slides of Minia- 
ture and NEWEST ENGLISH 


varieties. 
516 College Ave., S. E.; Grand Rapid, Mich. 





ARE YOU ACQUAINTED WITH 
THESE FINE ALPINES ? 
A quilegia “Edelweiss” 
Aubretia “Crimson King” 
Campanula raineri 
Dryas octopetala 
Rydbergia grandiflora 


| These with many other alpine, perennial 


and annual seeds are described in our new 
1931 catalogue—the most complete list of 
rare and unusual seeds issued in America. 


RALPH E. HUNTINGTON NURSERY 
Painesville, Ohio 





| 32 Elm Avenue 


CHOICE PANSY PLANTS 


Blue, White, Purple, Clear Yellow, Mauve 
Early Planting Far Better 


$5 per 100; $3 per 50; 75c per 12 


CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 


Framingham, Mass. 


ATERS 


DELPHINIUM 


UPERB 


FROM FINEST PRIZE-WINNING WREX- 


Catalog 








HAMS. Large field-grown clumps—$5 = 
oz. | 


doz. Specially selected — $10 per 
Seeds $1 pkt. 


NONE BETTER REGARDLESS OF PRICE 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


Booklet—Delphinium Culture—10c 
Vv. O. B. SLATER 
Fairhaven, Mass. 
DELPHINIUM SPECIALIST 
Member: Amer. Delph. Soc., British Delph. Soc. 
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2URPEE’S 
wo SEEDS 
GROW 


' The Vegetables and Flowers 
you would like to see grow. 
ing in your garden—read a}} 
about them in Burpee’s 


Annual Garden Book 


It describes the Burpee 
Quality Seeds, Bulbs, and 
Plants. Burpee’s Annua} 
will be mailed to you free, 
Write for your copy today 


W. Atlee Burpee Co, 
251 Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa, 


FIELD GROWN PLANTS 


of All Kinds 
EVERGREENS, SHRUBS 
PERENNIALS, ANNUALS 
ROCK GARDEN PLANTS a SPECIALTY 
LANDSCAPE GARDENING 


VILLAGE GARDENS, INC. 
VILLAGE ST., MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 


PORT-ROSE) 


Heavenly Blue Morning Glory Seed 

True early blooming sort. Bloom in 

our garden from July 21 until frost. 
Packets 25c, 35c, and 50c 


PORT-ROSE GARDEN 
404 West Stephenson Street, Freeport, Il). 














Heavenly Blue Morning 
Glory Seeds 


25c per packet, 5 for $1.00 
Alpine Plants for the Rock Garden 


EDGELL ROAD GARDENS 
PRAMINGHAM CENTER, MASS. 


Rocky Mt. Wild Flowers 


for Rockeries and every little nook mixed 
Seed of many varieties of those wonderful 
flowers, including Colorado Blue Colum- 
bine, Indian Paint Brush and many others. 
Packet 35c; 4 pkts. $1. A 35c 
pkt. of Colorado Blue Spruce 
FREE. One pkt. of this Colorado 
Blue Spruce seed included free 
with each dollar order of above. 
Colorado Colorado Blue Spruce seedlings, 3 

to 4 inches. Not less than 10 sold. 
BlueSpruce2s5 at the hundred rate, 3 to 4 
inches, 10 for $1.50, $12 per 100, Postpaid. 


Order Now—Catalog Free 


MARTIN J. CULLEN 
4575 Wyandot Street Denver, Colorado 








RAREST ALPINE SEEDS — 2000 vars. 


Hardy Alpine Seeds from one of the largest col- 
lections in Britain, collected from the mountains 
of the world. List carriage paid. Seeds duty free. 
Sample collection containing 15 distinct vars. 
$1.50, 32 vars. $2.50, 100 vars. $7.00. Guar- 
anteed really good collections. Also 10 vars. of 
any of the following: Anemones, Aquilegias, 
Campanulas, Dianthus, Gentians, Hypericums, 
Iris, Liliums, Papavers, Pentstemons, Primulas, 
Rhododendrons, Saxifrages, Veronicas or Violas, 
$1.25. Remit International Money Order. 


Rev. H. A. H. Anderson, F.R.H.S. 
Glen Hall Leicester, England 





Alpine and Rock Garden Plants 


Hardy Perennials Flowering Apples 
Cotoneasters Azaleas 
Hybrid Lilacs, etc. 


Send for Catalogue 
WESTON NURSERIES 


PETER J. MEZITT, Prop. 
Winter Street Weston, Mass. 


Hardy Native Bulbs 


Ferns, Rock Garden Plants, Ever- 

greens and Shrubs. Send $5.00 for 

25 Native Ferns, five varieties. 
Catalog Sent Free on Application 


L. E. WILLIAMS NURSERY CO. 
Box 122 Exeter, N. H. 
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For a blue and gold border in 
early Spring 


Anchusa Myosotidiflora 


Sprays of forget-me-not flowers 
with deep green, heart-shaped 
leaves. 


Doronicum Clusii 


Golden yellow daisies and shining, 
bright green foliage. 


Large, field grown clumps 
of both the above 


$5 a dozen $35 for 100 
AMY HORE 


Grower of hardy perennial plants 


GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
SCOTCH PLAINS NEW JERSEY 








DIOLAS 


Each Per 12 
Deveer Gam occecsess $.25 $2.00 
Jersey Gem, alba .... .35 3.50 
Jersey Gem, yellow .. .50 5.00 
Sutton’s Apricot ..... 35 3.50 
Jersey Belle ......... 60 6.00 


Similar to Jersey Gem, lighter color 
These plants from 2%-inch pots 
Send for Catalogue 


MONADNOCK NURSERY 
Keene N. H. 











Christmas Roses 
$1.25 each, 5 for $6.00 
6 Hybrid Delphiniums $3.00 


Catalog of “Glorious Peonies” and 
“Lovely Lilies” on request 


I. S. HENDRICKSON 


Box F Jamesport, L. I., N. Y. 





1 Ismene, 25c; 3 Calla, 50c; 3 pink and 
3 white Fairy Lilies, 50c; 1 Galtonia, 25c; 
1 Tritoma, 25c; 6 Tuberoses, 50c. All Post- 
paid $2.00. 4 each of 25 varieties named 
Glads—labeled—my selection $2.50—100 
mixed $2.00, Postpaid. 


Gladsome Glad Gardens 
ADAIR IOWA 


THE CLIPPER The Mower 


that will cut 









all the weeds in your lawn. 
The Clipper does not touch 
the grass until it cuts 
it. You can cut tall 
grass and weeds be- 
tween rows and un- 
der shrub fences. If 
your dealer does not 
handle write us for 
circulars and prices. 


Clipper “Mfg. Co., Inc., Dept. H, Dixon, Ill. 





Rare and Unusual 


NATIVE PLANTS 
from “The Land of the Sky” 
Write for Price List 


NIK-NAR FARM 
Biltmore Station Asheville, N. C. 





Cotoneaster salicifolia 


floccosa 
Willowleaf Cotoneaster 
Graceful arching shrub, lustrous 


bright green foliage tinged copper 
in the Fall. Berries bright red, showy. 


3-inch pots $1.25 each 
4-inch pots $1.50 each 


EASTERN NURSERIES, INC. 


HOLLISTON MASSACHUSETTS 
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Informal Landscape Treatment* 


ho ppatarennesogy lots are very well suited to formal landscape 
treatment, but whenever the house cannot be related to 
the garden, informal design should be used. The best general 
shape for the shrub garden—the type of garden which requires 
the least care—is that of an ellipse, and in this planting there 
should be a flow of direction. This effect can be obtained by 
making the edge of the border irregular, not in gently flowing 
lines as is ordinarily recommended in most landscape books, 
but by planting the shrubs so that they form bold promon- 
tories, between which are deep bays. In this way the entire 
border cannot be seen at a glance and the garden, for this 
reason, is more interesting. 

Formal beds of plants, such as cannas or geraniums, should 
not be introduced in an informal garden. If a pool is used it 
should be round or elliptical to agree in shape with the general 
design of the garden. This pool, however, should not be 
placed on the center axis, but to one side so that it becomes 
a part of the border with the shrubs for a background. This 
applies even more to a bird bath, which should be located in 
some sheltered spot. 

Any feature of the garden which presents a hard regular 
line destroys the informal effect. Therefore, if a flagstone path 
is used to help the feeling of direction in the garden, it should 
be broken at one or more points to relieve its formality. This 
can be done by allowing the path to go behind some shrubs 
set out from a promontory. Hard lines also result if the sky- 
line of the shrub border is too regular. Although high shrubs 
are generally placed in the rear of the border they may also be 
employed in the promontories. 

A common error in informal plantings is to outline the 
entire garden with a regular row of perennials, such as peonies 
and irises. This again makes a hard line which tends toward 
formality. Instead, plant groups of perennials in the deep 
bays where they can be seen only as one walks from promon- 
tory to promontory. 

The literature of today generally advises facing down 
shrubs in the border, in other words, tall shrubs go in the rear, 
medium shrubs come next and low shrubs are planted in 
front. The result of such a planting is a characterless garden 
of meaningless modulating lines. To avoid such monotony, 
allow shrubs with interesting shapes to be seen at full length 
without anything in front of them. Avoid planting trees in a 
maze of shrubs. Set them in front of the shrub border where 
their character will be revealed; magnolias with their gray 
bark, or flowering crabapples, cherries and hawthorns, are 
very useful in this way. 

Deciduous shrubs are usually best for planting in an in- 
formal garden. Even though the garden is informal, it may 
have accent at a prominent point at one end. If deciduous 
shrubs are used throughout the rest of the garden, this accent 
may be of evergreens. An old tree, flowering shrubs with 
foliage which has character, such as the viburnums, a group of 
gray birches, or even a huge boulder, are well suited as accents. 
It is best to avoid plants with golden foliage. 

The garden will be much more interesting if one chooses 
flowering shrubs of character to be planted where their full 
beauty will be seen when they are in bloom. The arrangement 
of these shrubs in an informal garden calls for a subtle sense 
of design and a good knowledge of plant materials if the effect 
is to be the best. However, descriptions and heights of shrubs, 
as given in the catalogues of dependable nurseries, can be used 
as a general guide when making plans. 

It is always advisable after one has made a sketch on paper 
to actually stake the garden out on the ground. Measure off 
the distances, drive in stakes at convenient intervals, and con- 
nect them with twine so that the actual outline of the shrub 
border can be seen. If the design is too regular, it can be easily 
changed until it is right. Thus all the mistakes will have 
been made before a single plant has been ordered. 





“From a lecture on landscape architecture by Carol Fulkerson, Harvard School of Landscape 
Architecture, at Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass, 
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DREERS 


GARDEN BOOK 





Not just a catalogue, but the 
book that for nearly 100 
years has been a guide for 
amateur and professional gar- 
deners. It will help you to 

|| ‘success with flowers or vege- 

\ tables. Filled with illustra- 

) tions and expert advice. 

For a free copy mention this of 


. publication and be sure to 
7 4) address Dept. T-1. (t ” 
Henry A. Dreer 
1306 Spring Garden St. ~ 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








"Bost by dest 


SEEDS 
BULBS 


Illustrated Catalogues-on Request 
For Those Who Demand the Best 


TRIVETTS TESTED SEEDS 


INC. 


Seed &Bulb Specialists 


S59 and6i PARK PLACE 
NEW YORKCITY 





Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 
Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 














Unusual Seeds 


Seeds of rare but easily grown bulbs and 
plants, the sorts that are hard to find. Ere- 
murus, Allium, Watsonia, Amaryllis, Tigridia, 
Brodiae, Cactus, Rose, Erythronium, Iris, 
Peony, Liliums in variety, etc. 


Catalog on Request 


REX. D. PEARCE, Merchantville, N. J. 














“A LITTLE BOOK 
ABOUT ROSES” 


A complete Rose catalog on the care and selec- 
tion of the ‘‘cream’’ of outdoor varieties. 
When requesting free copy please mention 
this publication. 


GEORGE H. PETERSON, Inc. 
Rose Specialists for 28 Years 
Fair Lawn, N. J. 


FOR SALE 


Sixteen Japanese Flowering Oherry Trees 
over ten years old. Interesting and distinc- 
tive shapes. 

OJOCHIN SHIRA FUGEN 

UKON MIKRUM GAISHA 


Write E. L. FULLERTON 
272 Pennsylvania Station, New York City 


Box 45 
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The Earliest Shrub to Bloom mntiinn < 
Rhododendrons, ITCH HAZELS, the first of the outdoor flowering \ \ if 
. shrubs, were blooming in the Bronx (N. Y.) Botanical 
Kalmias, Azaleas Garden early in February. The surprising mass of feathery, mages Diy <a 
and Hemlocks delicate, orange and yellow blossoms outlined against the “este 1 
We supply only carefully selected | | SMOWy landscape attracted much aticntion. The witch hazels “LOCHINVAR” , 
plants of the above in any quantities | | from China are a pale yellow; those from Japan, more vivid; “ST. HELENS MIST” | 
and sizes. { i ms of a Three new and unusually desirable 
They are collected from the 16,000 while those from the Ozark Mountains show blossoms ote + omg and illustrated in our 
acre estate owned by the LINVILLE deep orange coioring. catalogue. 
IMPROVEMENT COMPANY, which Well adapted for shrubberies, these hardy, woody orna- Send your attenes fer extetegne now. F 
has an elevation of 4000 to 6000 feet. < 1j é : he Fall. Th Lomeal All our standard varieties and choice A 
Fell chigguente seiintien det Sep mentals have good-looking foliage in the Fall. e orienta Foreign and American Dablias are in- . 
tember first; Spring shipments about | | varieties, of which there are two, like a somewhat sunnier “"Pocific Cost Dablios ace care beauties 
a position than the wild native American kinds, and are less a = Seay eer ey | 
La ae moisture-loving. Their bright yellow flowers, which precede sp imimatoeeee in, the United Staten, of 
ers yen even the pussy-willows and which last from three to four rapidly winning popularity everywhere. 
» 2 at a te ios ee weeks on their dark, slender, leafless twigs, are not injured wiiniod . bh a s 
P. J. Berckmans Company, Augusta, Ga. | | even when the temperature drops to zero. They are about i... 
: the only early flowers that are actually pollinated and which — 
Rhododendron Species produce fruits. The black, shiny seeds of witch hazels look 
We offer a number of the newer Chinese | like miniature torpedoes. When they are ejected late in the Th 100 hy st fri . 
and other species to those interested. | Fal], it is with considerable noise of popping. The seeds shoot € e ) ® 
Send for special list. Our general list out at a distance of nearly 20 feet. will be found redetermined and brought 
alse containe ieems net gencraliy eBesed. The Japanese witch hazel is most common and is obtain- | | "? ® > hale ' a 
JOS. B. GABLE, Stewartstown, Pa. | able by home-makers. The Chinese species, which has the An Iris Lovers Catalog 
. largest flowers is Hamamelis mollis, and the Ozark variety, which is more than a catalog. It is the . 
“Trees Are Friends” ; most complete, enjoyable, and inform- c 
° H. vernalts. ing treatise on the modern garden Iris 
Littlefield-Wyman Nurseries as oobeh 
NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. a copy to every Iris lover 
The Foxglove False-Dragonhead patie 
Evergreens, Perennials, Rock ; F. x. SCHREINER / 
Plants, Annuals, ete. UR native flora has been rather well picked over for re . 
; d in the 300 years that we have inhabited | [Riverview Sta. St. Paul, Minn. 
Planting and Pruning Service garden purposes in y 





JAPANESE FLOWERING CHERRIES 


FLOWERING APPLE and 
CHINESE MAGNOLIA 


America’s Finest Collection 
in all varieties and sizes. 


Send for Book 


WOHLERT of 
Narberth, Pa. 
932 Montgomery Ave. 








HARLAN P. KELSEY 
Nursery Stock 
EAST BOXFORD MASS. 


“Hardy, New England Grown— 
Best by Test” 














JASMINUM STEPHANENSE 


Free growing, pink flowered climber 
Very scarce 
Specialists in 


NEW AND RARE SHRUBS 
Send for List 


LE-MAC Nurseries 








this new world, but still at times a new flower is found which 
is worthy of wide use. Physostegia digitalis, native to damp 
ground from Missouri to Texas, is an example. It differs from 
our usual P. virginiana in the garden by having much wider, 
heavier leaves, mostly without teeth. The stem is very heavy, 
much branched above, to a height of four feet. It might be 
but a more robust form of the common kind (with wider 
toothless leaves), but the flowers are larger, very thickly set 
on the stem, and do give quite a foxglove effect for a mint. 
The color is a good, clear rose, without purple tints, and it 
blooms for many weeks through the heat of Summer. 

There seems to be no record of this as a garden plant, nor 
is it offered by any dealer. Some seeds and plants received 
several years ago from a friend in Louisiana have flourished 
amazingly, though perhaps it does not spread as rapidly as 
the usual species. If the common False-Dragonhead, or Obe- 
dient-plant, is of interest, this one will surely be of value, for 
good perennials in the period of garden phlox are not too 
many. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 


Campanula Pusilla Again 














e 


Keb Ases 


1200 Untielieds 


From the smallest to the tallest — Early, 

midseason and late — IRIS for every pur- 

pose. Correspondence solicited. 
ROBERT WAYMAN 


Box B Bayside, L. I., N. Y. 








The Glen Road Iris Gardens 


Issue a catalog each year containing 


NEW INTRODUCTIONS 


and a critical selection of 
STANDARD VARIETIES 
GRACE STURTEVANT 
WELLESLEY FARMS, MASS. 
OLE LEAL AEN AEN DR ELE EI OREO 





Gladiolus Book Free 


Send for my new 36-page GLADI- 
OLUS BOOK describing 175 exqui 
site varieties, many new. Tells how 
to grow. 45 illustrations. It’s free! 
Write today. 

My famous beautiful RAINBOW 
COLLECTION of thirty bulbs, al! 
different named varieties, but not 
labeled, blooming size $1 postpaid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Howard M. Gillet, Gladiolus Specialist 




















Hampt Virgini vr . ‘ N.Y. 
aes — P J. VAN MELLE’S trials with Campanula pusilla (Page | ®* *°* eiplecseemeedes 
BO xX ww 8) 8) D ¢ 575 of the December 15 issue of Horticulture) give rise SE 
sacle to a train of rock gardening thought. My experience with C. G LA D I OLUS 
From Old Colonial Virginia Gar- pusilla is that it has a great appreciation of overhead mulch . 
dens. Our Booklet "Boxwood and : ° A. G. S. gold medal winners. Hundreds 
A and responds happily to a heavy coating of shale and leaf vat ‘ ; 
lts Care" on request. : of varieties. Splendid selected seedlings. 
. mould, old compost or small granite. Cicaan tee tes ths dell - 
Blue Ridge Gardens, Inc. Farrer calls this campanula C. bellardi and refers to it as Ptenp Ba GLAD se A 
Roanoke, Va. the most delicate of common little alpine weeds (by ‘‘delicate’’ --s 
. ‘ Ae ‘ 7 . 2-z, Lewiston Idaho 
meaning dainty)—‘‘the most indestructible and amiable of G 
die ' - hearty rampers.”” He mentions pusilla’s trick of remaining Al 
Kenapnerng aearapetrteereneny Pay G L A D I Oo L U ) i 
ur sa ff - . - . . . . 
ported “varieties and our ‘Deipet seed'ts | The natural habitat of C. pusilla is moist, shifting screes | 12 Longfellow—brilliant pink .. .$1.00 
Sixteon named varietics te choose from, | and banks of detritus, and though it seems more often to be | 1210s Angeles—shrimp pink ... .75 
Write for Descriptive Lists found among limestone chips, manages with us to carry on a | 49 Nashobe—glistening ox-blood . 
T. E. BARBER and SONS cheerful existence without them. I always feel as though the DEF iniveuesaectesecaans 2.50 
GRAND FORKS, N. D. above-mentioned Autumn mulch with C. pusilla, as with | GRO. L. RICE, Fitchburg, Mass. 
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THE 


PUTTING 
GREEN 
eee GRASS 


of AMERICA 


For Sale by 
ALL LEADING 


SEED -NURSERY 


HARDWARE 
DEALERS 
and 
FLORISTS 


State scaled and 
certified 


Y aausia™ 


palustri 








The Lawn Grass 
Supreme 

























Larger Than a Wedding Ring 


Selected and bred for large, 
delicious, crispy smooth ber- 
ries, and vigorous, productive, 
beautiful bushes. Strong, 
healthy plants, true to name— 
Aristocrats for your garden. 


WHITESBOG 
BLUEBERRY NURSERIES 


Headquarters for 
Purebred Blueberry Plants 


JOSEPH J. WHITE, INC. 
WHITESBOG, NEW JERSEY 




















Packard Bird Houses 


Best by Test! Ask the Bird that Owns One 





6 for $5.-Special Spring Bargain 
WHY PAY MORI’? ORDER NOW! 


EVERYTHING for Wild Birds, Catalogue Free 
WiNTHnOP PACKARD 
1436 Washington Street, Canton, Mass. 


[INKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator for 
rs, Fruit Growers, Truckers, 
» Nurserymen, Sub rbanites, 
Country Estates and Poult. ymen. 
lew Low Prices-Easy Terms 
AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO’ 
1064, 33rd Ave., 8.£., Minucapolis, Minn. 

















Seabrook Nurseries 
LOUIS G. ROWE, Proprietor 


SEABROOK, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Growers, Importers, Exhibitors 
Finest American and European 


Gladiolus 


FORCING 


Gladiolus Bulbs Now Ready 


ALICE TIPLADY, orange $15 per 1,000 
LAVENDER BEAUTY 15 per 1,000 
ETHELYN, golden yellow 20 per 1,000 


BEATRICE GARDENS 
DAHLIAS and GLADIOLUS 


of Distinction. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL LIST OF 


PRIZE WINNING DAHLIAS 
now ready. 


630 S. Main St., SHARON, MASS. 





HORTICULTURE 


many other rock plants, rouses in it a response similar to its 
natural satisfaction in the accustomed visitation of overhead 
gravelly slides which rejoice it in its native home. 

—Lester Rowntree. 
Carmel, Calif. 


Dombeya for the Greenhouse 


N Florida and California, the dombeyas are planted out as 

lawn specimens, and also used in park plantings. Dombeya 
wallicht, also known under the generic names assonia and 
astrapaea, makes a shrub or small tree often growing 30 
feet high. 

It is commonly known as Pink Ball, and is a native of 








Dombeya Wallichi 


tropical Africa. In the North it has to be grown in a green- 
house, where it is possible to grow and flower this unusual 
plant, even under restricted conditions, if given a temperature 
of 55 to 60 degrees. 

At the present time there is a specimen in bloom at 
the Harvard Botanic Garden, which is about ten feet high 
and four feet broad, bearing over 15 long, drooping heads of 
lovely pink flowers. The plant is evergreen; leaves large, 
velvety, cordate, angularly lobed, with leafy stipules. The 
flowers are in drooping umbels on long peduncles and are 
very attractive. 

All the dombeyas thrive in a compost of sandy loam and 
turfy peat. They are propagated chiefly by cuttings of nearly 
firm young shoots placed in sand with bottom heat, in a 
propagating frame, in April. Spraying the plants with clear 
water, twice daily, will keep mealy bug in check, and also 
promote growth that will not fail to flower in January and 
February. 

The genus dombeya was named for a prominent French 
| botanist, Joseph Dombey (1742-1795), who travelled in 
| Peru and Chile with Ruiz and Pavon. Over 100 species are 
| included in this genus, although few are grown, even in the 
South. . 

Cambridge, Mass. 





—Francis Lazenby. 
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Many Gardeners 


have tried a bag in compari- 
son with their pet formulas. 


The results have led them to 
re-order. 


Why not make 


Write for 
information 
and price. 


Independent 
Mfg. Co. 


3890 Cedar Bt. 
Phila., Pa. 














LOAMAT 


Patent Applied For 
Simplicity in Plant Growth 


LOAMAT TRANSPLANTING POTS, the 
ROOTS grow THROUGH, Light — Sterile 
Inexpensive —- Encourages early growth. Plants 
remain in pots —— save labor in transplanting 
ROOT growth NEVER DISTURBED, no wilt 
ing, invaluable for starting cuttings. 
Per 100 l-in, 2-in. 3-in. 4-in. 5-in. 6-in. 
-75¢ .90¢ $1.15 $1.50 $2.00 $2.70 
LOAMAT LOOSE MULCH, for Flower and 
Vegetable Gardens, Seeding Flats and Potting 
Soil. Light — Clean — Naturalistic — Fertile 
BINDS ITSELF TO THE GROUND. 
LOAMAT SHEET MULCH for Flower and 
Vegetable Gardens. Light—-Clean—Naturalistic 
Porous. 
HEAVY LOAMAT, a Base for Growing Grass 


An Effective Indoor Decoration used extensively 


1s a mat for flower displays and in horticultural 
exhibitions. 
Send $1.00 for trial lot of 100 3-inch Loamat 


pots, or 25c¢ for sample order. 
CIRCULAR and PRICES on request 


Paprex Fibre Company, Danvers, Mass. 








INDESTRUCTO METAL 


PLANT-TREE LABELS 


Labeled plants add vastly to the 
pleasure of gardening. INDE- 
STRUCTO Metal Labels will last 
for years and always be legible. 
Names are easily printed with sty- 
lus we supply. No ink or paint. 
Made with and without stakes for 
Various uses 





Send 10c for assorted samples 
BALL & SOCKET MFG. OO. 
West Cheshire, Conn. 




















KERK 
GUD 


GARDEN RECORD 








GARDEN RECORD 
Price $1.00 


Indexed, Loose-leaf, Waterproof Cover. In- 
dispensable Record for Garden Bathusiasts. 


JBAN HOYT SMITH, 
Sales Representative 
16 South S8t., Utica, N. Y. 


Please send postpaid....... Garden Records 
OO) ee eee 


Neme 











CLASSIFIED 





Gardeners Wanted, full or spare time, to 
handle in New England full line of Guaran- 
teed Nursery Stock. References. Connecti- 
cut Valley Nurseries, Manchester, Conn. 





Wanted: A married man on an estate near 
Providence. Must be experienced in flower 
and vegetable gardens, and have some 
greenhouse work. M. L. J., Care of “Horti- 
culture,” Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





BLIGHT PROOF CHESTNUT TREES. 


Write for booklet. Sunny Ridge Nursery, 
Round Hill, Va. 





Garden Books, Old and New, compiled by 
Mary Evans. Published by The Pennsyl- 
vania Horticultural Society, 1600 Arch 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. Price $1.00. 





POSITIONS WANTED 





The former secretary to the director of 
the Harvard Botanic Garden desires a 
position which calls for a thoroughly 
trained man who is familiar with plant 
names. The best of references. Address 
$2, Care of “Horticulture,” 300 Massachu- 
setts Ave., Boston, Mass. 





Gardener desires position, private or com- 
mercial. Thoroughly experienced in all 
greenhouse work, nursery, landscape work, 
care and development of a private estate. 
Reliable man, capable of taking charge 
and handle men. Single, 30. New England 
preferred. Ke., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Field work with executive responsibility in 
horticultural organization wanted by uni- 
versity graduate. Successful writer and 
speaker; free to travel; drives own car; 
accustomed to country living; varied prac- 
tical experience. Address C. W., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
Mass. 





Secretary: A woman, would like a posi- 
tion with a landscape architect, architect, 
or someone particularly interested in gar- 
dens or horticulture. In or near Boston. 
Seven years’ experience as secretary to a 
landscape architect. Unusual references. 

. H., Care of “Horticulture,” Horticul- 
tural Hall, Boston. 





Gardener’s assistant, single, wants outside 
or greenhouse work. Has had Agricultura! 
College extension course, and some experi- 
ence in budding and grafting. Address 

. ©., Care of “Horticulture,’’ Horticul- 
tural Hall, Boston. 





Assistant gardener wants work on estate. 
Experienced in tree repair work, grafting, 


pruning, trimming, care of lawns and 
shrubs. Married, one child. Good refer- 
ences. OC. E. C., Care of “Horticulture,” 


Horticultural Hall, Boston. 





Woman horticulturist, trained and experi- 
enced, desires situation in nursery, com- 
mercial greenhouse, or on private estate. 
Experienced in raising and care of rock 
plants. Best of references. G. G., Oare of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Young single man, American, wants job 
Several years experience in greenhouse 
work. Specialty roses. Address Robert M. 
Macfarlane, Durham, N. H 





Superintendent or head gardener, experi- 
enced in all greenhouse and outside work. 
Best of references. S. H., Care of ‘“‘Horti- 
culture,’’ Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Gardener, single, 30 years of age, experi- 

enced in floriculture and outside work. 

Suburbs of Philadelphia preferred. F. J., 

oe of “Horticulture,” Horticultural Hall, 
oston. 





Gardener’s assistant, greenhouse and out- 
side upkeep on private estate. Age 20. 
Protestant. References. L. L., Oare of 


“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 


HORTICULTURE 


New Seed and Nursery Catalogues 


Michell, Henry F., Co. (518-516 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa.) 
“Seeds, bulbs, plants, fertilizers, garden tools, etc., 1931.” 

Miller, Leo E. (Stratford, Conn.) 

“Rare and exotic gladiolus for 1930.” 

Minto, Mrs. J.W. (Te-A-Wha Nursery, Sunnyside Road, Clackamas 

P. O., Oregon.) 

“Catalogue of rare rock garden plants.” 

Orchidwood Inc. (830 Pelhamdale Ave., New Rochelle, N.Y.) 
“Orchids 1930.” 

Pudor’s Inc. (Puyallup, Wash.) 

“Pudor’s annual, 1931. Plants, seeds, bulbs.” 

— ia Fe Bulb Co. (Rancho Santa Fe, San Diego County, 

alif. 

“Very choice gladiolus.” 

Rowntree, Lester & Co. (Carmel, Calif.) 

“California wild flower seeds.” 

Schling, Max. (618 Madison Ave., N.Y. City.) 

“A book for garden lovers, 1931.” (Flower and vegetable seeds, 
bulbs, roots, vines and climbers, etc.) 

Simpson, W.H. & Sons. (209 Monument Rd., Edgbaston, Birming- 

ham, England.) 

“Simpson’s super seeds, 1931.” (Flower and vegetable.) 

Stanford, K.C. (Bloem Erf., Stellenbosch, South Africa.) 
“Catalogue of South African seeds and bulbs, January 1931.” 

Starke, C. & Co., Ltd. (Mowbray, Cape Town, South Africa.) 
“Seeds of South African native plants.” 

Stillman, George L. (Westerly, R.I.) 

“Price list for 1931, dahlias of distinction.” 

Stump & Walter Co. (30-32 Barclay St., N.Y. City.) 

“Seed annual, 1931.” (Vegetable farm and flower seeds, bulbs, 
plants, shrubs, fruits, etc.) 

Sutton and Sons, Ltd. (Reading, England.) 

“Pedigree root seeds, season 1931.” 

“Sutton’s amateur guide in horticulture, and general seed catalogue 
for 1931.” (Vegetable, flower and grass seeds, horticultural 
sundries, etc.) 

Tether & Don, Inc. (104-106 Broadway, Paterson, N.J.) 

“Spring 1931. Quality seeds, plants, bulbs, garden supplies.” 

Townsend, E.W. & Sons. (Salisbury, Maryland.) 

“1931 catalogue. Strawberries and how to grow them.” 

Tricker, Wm. Inc. (Saddle River, N. J., Independence, Ohio.) 
“Water lilies, aquatic plants, fancy fishes.” 

Trivett’s Tested Seeds Inc. (59-61 Park Place, N.Y. City.) 

“Seeds 1931. Tested and guaranteed seeds and bulbs.” 

“Supplementary list, 1931 novelties and rare items not listed in our 
general seed catalogue.” 

Tyler, M.G. (1660 Denver Ave., Portland, Oregon.) 

“Mastick dahlia creations, 1931.” 

Unwin, W.J. Ltd. (Histon, Cambs., England.) 

“Unwins, 1931.” (Flower and vegetable seeds.) 

Vermorel. (Villefranche, [Rhone] France.) 

“Matériel agricole et viticole.” 

Vilmorin-Andrieux & Cie. (4 Quai de la Mégisserie, Paris 1er.) 
— de graines d’arbres et d’arbustes de pleine terre, 1930- 
“Catalogue de graines de plantes de serre et d’orangerie, d’arbres, 

_ darbustes, et de plantes utiles des pays chauds, 1930-1931.” 

Waite’s Gardens Inc. (Eatontown, N.J.) 

“Certified dahlias and other plants, 1931.” 

Waverdale Seeds and Bulbs. (De Mole & Kisch, Boshoft’s Rd., 

Natal, So. Africa.) 

“Bulbs, seeds, irises, dahlias, etc. 1930-1931.” 

Whitten-Ackerman Nurseries. (Bridgman, Mich.) 

“A complete line of nursery stock. 1931.” 

Will, Oscar H. & Co. (Bismarck, No. Dakota.) 

“Annual catalogue, 1931.” 

bila (Sidney House, 85 Park Rd., Leyton, Essex, Eng- 

and. 


“Catalogue of chrysanthemums, michaelmas daisies, Allwoodii, 


_ Erigeron.” 
Wilmore, W.W. (P.O. Box 382, Denver, Colo.) 


“Specialist in dahlias, gladioli and ornamental nursery stock. 1931.” 
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SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 
HORTICULTURE 


Twenty-four Issues for $1.00 


Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 


Enclosed find $1.00 for which please send “Horticulture” to 
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WANTED AT ONCE 


Head gardener, single. Living provided. 
Good salary. Must have highest recom- 
mendations for character and ability. 
Must understand rock plants. Write, 
stating qualifications, etc. 


C. S. HOUGHTON, Esq. 
152 Suffolk Road, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 














POSITIONS WANTED 





Young woman, graduate landscape archi- 
tect, would like opportunity to take charge 
of office for landscape architect or nursery 
firm; 12 years’ practical business experi- 
ence; also field and drafting work. Mod- 
erate salary, Eastern, middle western or 
southern location, M. 0. M., Care of “Hor- 
ticulture,”” Boston, Mass. 





Young lady, 22 years of age desires posi- 
tion in flower shop, greenhouse, or on pri- 
vate estate. Experience for five summers 
on private estate, also greenhouse and 
floral arrangement. Studied landscape gar- 
dening at Massachusetts Agricultural Ool- 
lege. Excellent references. RB. V. E., 
Care of “Horticulture,’”’ Boston, Mass. 





Young woman, graduate of School of Hor- 
ticulture, Ambler, Pa., seeks a position as 
gardener or greenhouse manager on small 
estate. One year experience growing cut 
flowers under glass and designing and 

lanting perennial garden of private estate. 

eferences. Please state particulars. EB. X., 
Care of “Horticulture,’’ Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, Mass. 





Superintendent or head gardener. Single, 
38. Experienced in greenhouse, landscape 
gardening of any type and general super- 
vision of private estate. Desires permanent 
position where ability and character are 
appreciated. A-1 reference from the last 
place. F. F. P., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Gardener’s assistant, experienced in green- 
house and outside upkeep of private estate. 
_— Aged 48 years. References. Address 
O. B., Oare of “Horticulture,” Horticul- 
tural Hall, Boston. 





Competent greenhouse man and gardener, 
who understands all kinds of propagating 
and grafting, desires position. References, 
D. F. B., Care of “Horticulture,” Horticul- 
tural Hall, Boston. 





Chauffeur, general man, vegetables, flow- 
ers, grounds, heaters, etc. Temperate, 
single, middle age. Protestant. In or 
near Boston. Address, S. BE. W., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Horticultural Hall, Boston. 





Young lady, 21 years of age, desires posi- 
tion in flower shop. Graduate, two-year 
course in floriculture at Massachusetts 
Agricultural Oollege and one-year course 
at Oornell. Several months’ experience in 
selling and flower arrangement. Best of 
references. D. L., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Horticultural Hall, Boston. 





Landscape Architect wishes to give full 
time to development of large country estate 
where considerable work is contemplated. 
Specialist in country estate design, devel- 
opment and maintenance. W. G., Oare of 
“Horticulture,” Horticultural Hall, Boston. 





Gardener wants position. Age 48, married, 
two grown up children. Experienced in all 
branches of greenhouse and private estate 
work, hh good grower. Best of refer- 
ences. H. F., Care of “Horticulture,” Hor- 
ticultural Hall, Boston. 





Experienced horticulturist and gardener. 
25 years of age. Expert in all kinds of 
plant propagation, also construction work 
(carpenter, mason and painter). Swedish 
born. Best references. Borge Johnson, Box 
441, Greenwich, Connecticut. 





Single, young man desires gardener’s posi- 

tion. as had experience in different 

branches of horticulture. Graduate of 2- 

year course at Massachusetts Agricultural 

College. Can furnish references. 8S. E. O., 

+ wee I of “Horticulture,” Horticultural H 
oston. 





Landscape Architect wishes position with 
established firm. Experienced in sales, de- 
si and construction. W. W., Oare of 
“Horticulture,” Horticultural Hall, Boston. 
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The 


Open March 16 





THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Flower Show 


ASSOCIATED WITH THE 
PENNSYLVANIA HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY AND THE FLORISTS’ 
CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA 


WILL BE HELD IN 


THE COMMERCIAL MUSEUM 
THIRTY-FOURTH BELOW SPRUCE ST. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


March 16-21, inclusive, 1931 


1 P.M. to 10 P. M. 
Open Other Days 9 A. M. to 10 P. M. 


Be Sure to Visit the 
Society’s Exhibit 


INTERNATIONAL 
FLOWER SHOW 


March 16th - 21st 


Under the Auspices of the 


Horticultural Society of 
New York 


and 


The New York Florists’ Club 


stone can be accomplished by joining 
the Horticultural Society of New York 
at this time—promotion of the work 
for horticulture, and procuring for 


©Boston’s Gamous 


FLOWER SHOW 
® 


Mechanics Building 


MARCH 17 to 21 


Sa 
GRAND CENTRAL PALACE 9 A. M. to 10 P. M. Daily 
NEW YORK CITY e 
The proverbial two birds with one Admission $1.00 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


SPRING 


Boston, Mass. 
+ 


Members of the 
Will Be Admitted Free 





yourself a season ticket to the show. 
Our members are thereby enabled to see 
the show every day, going in and out 
at leisure. 


THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF 
NEw YORK 
598 Madison Avenue 
New York City 











Dues in the Society are $2.00 per year, or $50 for life 
membership, and entitle the member to the following 
privileges: 
1. To be present and vote at all the meetings of the 
Society. 
2. To have personal access to the Library and to bor- 
row books. 
3. To receive a free ticket to all the exhibitions of the 
Society at which admission is charged. 
4. To receive all the publications of the Society, in- 
cluding the semi-monthly magazine, Horticulture. 
For proposal blanks and any further information, address 


The Secretary, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 


























Ask your Seedsman for 


IMP 
SOAP 
SPRAY 





Imp. Soap Spray 


NON-POISONOUS 
But means Sure Death to 
the PESTS 


Sole Manufacturers 


The American Color & Chemical Co. 
176 Purchase Street Boston, Mass. 














STANDARD HOT BED SASH, 3 ft. wide, 
6 ft. long, made to take three or four rows 
of glass, either grooved or made for glass 
to putty. Redwood, $1.40 each; hite 
Pine, $1.60 each; 25 or more sash, 10 
cents less. Write for circular. Glass, sizes, 
6x8, 8x10, 10x12 or 10x14 at $2.65 per 
box, 50 sq. ft. Ten boxes at $2.55. 

Cc. N. ROBINSON & BRO. 
Dept. 29 Baltimore, Md. 





Established 36 Years 
SHUTE’S SPECIAL 
PEAT MOSS 
Special Prices 


NONE BETTER 
NONE MORE BULK 


E.L.SHUTE &CO. Importers 
Office, 616 W. Upsal St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PLANT LABELS 


Attractive, permanent, easily read. Made 
in three sizes: 12”, 24” and 40” long. 


For circulars and samples address: 


ROLPH LABEL WORKS 


Markham, Ontario, Canada 














New Uses of Wax in Horticulture 
Ae of trees and shrubs, including sassafras, tupelo, 


sweet cherries, walnuts, tulip trees and even roses, are 
often difficult to transplant successfully. To overcome this, a 
number of experiments have been made with a specially mixed 
wax which is applied to the plant either by dipping the entire 
top in a vat of melted wax or by painting it on with a paint 
brush. This coating prevents the tops from drying out until 
the roots have taken hold. 

This process, popularized by James A. Neilson of the 
Canadian Department of Agriculture and known as the 
“Neilson method,”’ is of more value to the nurserymen than 
to amateurs. The commercial practice is to coat difficult sub- 
jects with wax before they are put into storage or previous to 
long distance shipments. Pecan growers in the South have 
tried coating the tree trunks with wax to prevent sun scald. 

The use of wax among amateurs presents a number of 
difficulties, the greatest of which is maintaining the tempera- 
ture of the wax between 160 and 180 degrees Fahrenheit. If 
the temperature falls lower the wax becomes too thick to flow 
evenly and if it rises over 180 degrees the tree or shrub will be 
injured or killed. When treating the plant with hot wax it 
should either be dipped in a vat quickly without immersing 
any of the roots or applied very rapidly with a paint brush. 

Another commercial use of this wax mixture is the coating 
of scions when grafting fruit and nut trees. Ordinarily, nut 
trees are hard to propagate but the grafts take much more 
readily when given a protecting coat of wax. For this pur- 
pose a special wax compound, known as parapin, is recom- 
mended because it can withstand heat or cold and will not 
flake or crack. Amateurs will be most interested in using this 
wax to coat choice trees and shrubs that have been newly 
transplanted. In the North it may be found practical to cover 
the trunks of smooth-barked trees that have been moved or 
to protect those trees likely to be attacked by borers which 
occasionally do considerable damage to hickories. 








Shawmut [ron and Wire Works 
Everett, Mass. 
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Established 1907 





Tel. Everett 1260 








the 
Quickest 


Wa 


eyakel 7c." (ks gale 
trade-mark that 
can guarantee IC. 


ATKINS & DURBROW, | 














Manure! More Manure! 


You can turn every bit of vegetable rubbish 





—leaves, weeds, cuttings, etc., from the 
garden, straw and cornstalks from the 
farm—into real manure (best of fertilizers) 
without animals by the simple ADCO pro- 
cess. You owe it to yourself to know about 
this method. Interesting booklet FREB. 


ADCO, 174 Ludlow St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














pecial Bargains in Evergreens 


RED PINE 


(Pinus Resinosa) 


Again this year we offer large 
transplants in this popular variety 
for mass planting. By far the best 
native Pine for all-round purposes, 
it gains in popularity every year. 
We have specializéd i the 14 to 
22 inch size, twice transplanted, 
and have be¢n:able, due to quan- 
tity demand;.to reduce the price 
even further:— 


$125.00 per THOUSAND 


At maturity, the tree is” broad headed 
and dense, a splendid specimen. It thrives 
in gravel soil or better. Its chief present 
attraction is immunity to disease. No 
known pest will occasion serious dam- 
age, under normal conditions. 


A Hedge of 
CYPRESS 


Dense and green all Winter—neat 
growing and easily clipped, the 
Japanese Cypress (Retinospora) is 
an ideal evergreen hedge. It is un- 
usual and effective, and can be 
planted in almost any soil. 
Moreover, it is now possible to 
purchase fine bushy plants at less 
than half the usual prices. We must 
dispose of a nursery block of sev- 
eral thousand; while they last they 
represent a thoroughly sound pur- 
chase. 

Retinospora (Japanese Cypress) 

BR. plumosa (Piumed) 

BR. plumosa aurea (golden) 

R. pisifera (Sawara Cypress) 

B. pisifera aurea (golden) 

Bushy a Balled pm Burlapped 
18 to 24 inches high 

$80 per 100 $750 per 1,000 


No orders accepted less than 
26 of one kind. 


Kelsey Nursery Service 


ESTABLISHED IN 1878 


Large Transplants 
at Low Cost 


We offer the following evergreens now in surplus at 
special prices. ‘This same offer has been made at this 
time for several years to the readers of Horticulture and 
the demand has always excceded the supply. We sug- 
gest early orders. “The stock is healthy and fully up to 
grade. All Eastern grown, mainly in New England. 
Each ‘‘*’’ is one transplanting. 


PINES 


Red (Norway) (100) (1000) 
25,000 14 to 22 in. ** $16.00 $125.00 














Austrian (100) (1000) 

17,000 10 to 18 in. * . $ 75.00 
Riga Variety Scots 

12,000 12 to 18 in. * \ 70.00 

7,000 18 to 24 in. * . 90.00 
Mugho 

580 12 to 18 in. *** 
(Balled and Burlapped) 


6 to 12 in, * 


6 to 12 in. * 
10 to 15 in. *** bushy 
Concolor (Silver) 

10,000 Sto 9 in. * (special) 
4,000 8 to 10 in. ** bushy 
1,000 10 to 12 in. ** bush 
1,000 12 to 15 in. *** bushy 


HEMLOCK (Tsuga canadensis) 


| y EW (Taxus) 
Cuspidata 


500 10 to 15 in. ** Balled and Burlapped 150.00 
1,000 Rooted Cuttings, 2%-inch pots .... 25.00 


Cuspidata nana (brevifolia) 
1,000 Rooted Cuttings, 24-inch pots .... 28.00 


SPRUCES 
Englemann (blue 


18,750 9 to 12 in. * ; 200.00 
White 
20,000 6 to 12 in. ** bushy . 80.00 
Norway 
25 "000 6 to 16 in. * special . 40.00 
2,000 12 to 15 in. ** . 80.00 
Colorado Blue (pungens) 
10,000 Sto 9 in. * special 90.00 
4,000 8 to 10 in. ** bushy 200.00 
2,000 10 to 12 in. *** bushy 300.00 





Kosters Grafted Blue (100) 

250 6to 8in.1 year field J 150.00 

300 12 to 18 in. ** 3 yrs. field . 400.00 
(Balled and Burlapped) 


NEW CHINESE ELM 


(Ulmus pumila) 


This is the extremely fast growing 
variety. From Texas to Maine, and 
the Pacific Coast, come golden 
tales of its hardiness, resistance to 
extreme of temperature, and ex- 
tremely rapid growth. The best of 
it is, they are mainly true. Chinese 
Elms should not be planted in 
heavy wet soils. But we know of 
five hundred thriving on the tip of 
Cape Ann, with salt spray flying 
over them during stormy weather. 


Chinese (Siberian) Elm 
(10) (100) 
5,000 5 to 6 ft. ** 11.00 100.00 
750 6 to 8 ft. ** 15.00 1865.00 


Grown from hardy North China seed 


Daphne Cneorum 
(Garland Flower) 


The most delightful of the dwarf 
evergreen shrubs. A mass of fra- 
grant pink blooms in May, which 
continue sparsely through the 
Summer, and then in September it 
again bears a profusion of blooms. 
It thrives in any good soil and 
likes full sun. 

(Each) (10) (100) 
6 to 8 in. $1.00 $9.00 $75.00 
8 to 10 in. 1.25 12.00 95.00 
10 to 12 in. 1.50 14.00 125.00 


Kelsey's Short Guide 


is now ready for distribution. The 
best varieties of Evergreens, Trees, © 
Shrubs, etc., in concise form, 
priced and described. There are 
many photographs in natural color. 
Also Kelsey prices — bargains in 
many varieties unequalled else- 
where, when quality is considered. 
Copy free if you ask for it. 


50 Church Streee New York City 





